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IT  WILL  please  and  interest  all  the  Saints,  we  are  confident,  to  know  that  we  intend  to  issue  in  the 
coming  volume  a  series  of  articles  entitled : 

Recollections  of  the  Prophet  Joseph. 

The  material  for  these  articles  we  have  secured  by  writing  to  all  his  surviving  acquaintances  and 
friends  as  far  as  we  could  find  them.  By  this  means  we  have  gathered  a  vast  amount  of  unpublished  matter 
concerning  the  character,  appearance,  sayings  and  doings  of  this  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  age. 

My  Mission  to  the  Utes  and  Shoshones. 

Will  be  the  title  of  a  narration  by  APOSTLE  FRANCIS  M.  LYMAN  of  a  moat  remarkable  experience 
through  which  he  passed  in  responding  to  a  call  to  visit  these  tribes  of  Indians. 

APOSTLE  ANTON  H.  LUND  has  kindly  promised  to  furnish  us  some  articles  on 

Early  Scandinavian  Gospel  Experiences 

Which  will  make  known  some  of  the  marvelous  ways  in  which  the  Lord  made  it  possible  for  the  gospel  to  be 
preached  in  those  nations  which  have  yielded  such  abundant  and  valuable  fruits  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

Eminent  People  of  the  World's  History 

Will  be  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  by  MISS  JULIA  A.  MACDONALD,  wherein  the  lives  of  those  who 
have  blessed  mankind  in  all  ages  will  be  held  up  as  examples  after  which  our  young  people  can  profitably 
pattern. 

ELDER  EDWIN  F.  PARRY  and  others  will  contribute  timely  and  Interesting  articles  on 

New  Discoveries  and  Inventions 

Under  which  heading  will  be  noticed  everything  of  importance  in  these  lines  that  occur  during  the  year,  thus 
•nabling  our  readers  to  keep  posted  on  the  progress  of  the  age. 

Our  Reciter 

Will  be  a  department  occasionally  presented  for  the  benefit  of  our  young  people,  containing  suilalile  pieces 
tor  use  in  Sunday  School  Reviews,  Primaries  and  Social  gatherings. 


Our  Bodies— How  to  care  for  them, 


Will  be  the  heading  of  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  from  those  who  are  capable  of  telling  us  how  to 
prolong  our  lives  and  keep  our  bodies  in  a  condition  to  be  useful. 
Under  the  usual  headings  of 


Editorial  Thoughts  and  Topics  of  the  Times 

The  Editor  will  continue  to  deal  with  matters  of  vital  importance  and  the  greatest  interest  to  our  readers, 
both  young  and  old.  Questions  concerning  doctrinal  points  and  current  events  will  receive  treatment  in  these 
departments. 

ELDER  GEORGE  REYNOLDS,   whose  valuable  contributions  to  Book  of  Mormon  literature  are 
familiar  to  all  the  Saints,  will  prepare  some  papers  on 

The  History  of  the  Jaredites. 
A  New  Serial  Story 

Will  be  presented  based  upon  personal  observation,  by  "Vassili,"  whose  thrilling  narrative,  "After  Exile" 
in  Vol.  21  of  the  Instructor  created  such  great  interest  and  afforded  so  much  instruction  concerning  life 
in  Russia. 


In  the  Musical  Department 


Of  our  magazine  we  will  aim  to  present  many  new  ideas  and  meritorious  pieces,  which  will  please  those  who 
take  pleasure  in  such  matters. 
Among  the 

Numerous  Illustrations 

With  which  we  expect  to  embellish  Vol.  27  of  the  Instructor  will  be  local  scenes  and  other  views  that  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  the  Saints. 

Which  Path? 

Will  be  the  title  of  a  most  interesting  serial  by  that  well-known  and  ever  popular  writer,  "Homespun." 
This  narrative  of  facts  will  be  illustrated  by  scenes  from  true  life. 
Many  other 


New  and  Interesting  Features 


Will  be  presented  during  the  year,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  have  this  volume  (27)  excel  in  appear- 
ance and  contents  those  heretofore  issued. 
In  the  department  for 

The  Little  Folks 

We  shall  continue  to  publish  simple  and  pleasing  stories  and  recitations.  We  shall  also  offer  prizes  for 
drawings,  and  for  furnishing  certain  items  which  we  shall  call  for.  Another  attraction  of  this  department 
will  be  the  offering  of  prizes  for  short  stories  of  animals,  or  of  little  incidents  worthy  of  note,  written  by  the 
young  folks  themselves.  The  best  of  these  stories  will  afterwards  be  collected  and  printed  in  a  book,  to  be 
called  the  young  folks'  own  book,  written  by  themselves.  Some  of  the  prize  drawings  will  also  be  engraved, 
and  the  book  illustrated  with  them. 

Plbasb  favor  us  promptly  with  your  subscription. 
Issued  semi-monthly,  |2.00  per  Year,  postpaid. 

GEORGE  Q.  CANNON,  Editor. 

Published  by  GEORGE  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO.,  24  E.  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  to 
whom  all  communications  should  be  sent.    P.  O.  Box  460.    Telephone  74. 


Liapge  Ppint 

DOCTRINE  AND  COVENANTS  and  BOOK  OP  MORMON  in  uniform  bindings.     Just  the  books  needed 
for  Family  and  Pulpit  Use. 

PRICES    POSTPAID: 

Full  cloth,       $1.75;  Full  leather  gilt,      $3.00; 

Fullleather,  $2.25;  Full  Morocco  gilt,  $3.75. 


The  favorable  reception  met  by  our  remarkable  clubbing  offer  of  last  year  induces  us  to  renew  it  for  this 
year  with  som?  additions  to  our  list  of  premiums.    It  will  hold  good 


m3\,li^ 


For  all  Money  Received  O.i  or  Before  the  Above  Date  we  will  Send 

The  Juvenile  Instructor  for  189 1,  and  a  copy  of  "The  Poetical  Writings  of  O.  F.  Whit- 
ney," cloth,  retail  price  ^t.50,  total  retail  price,  $3.50,  our  offer,  $3.00,  postpaid. 


Juvenile  Instructor,  Vol.  27,  |2.00 


Poetical  Writings,  leather  gilt,  |2.00 

"  "         morocco  extra  gilt,  2.50 

"Life  of  Joseph  Smith,"  cloth,  3.00 

"  "  "        leather,  4.00 

"  "  "     morocco  extra  gilt,    5.00 

Mammoth  Cyclopaedia,  4  vols.,  paper,  2.00 

Kirtland  to  Salt  Lake,  cloth,  1.50 

"  "  leather,  2.00 

"  "         gilt,  2.50 

Standard  Atlas  of  the  World,  4.50 

Tullidge's  History  of  Northern  Utah  and 

Southern  Idaho,  half  morocco,  5.00 

"  "      full  morocco,  gilt,        6.00 

Life  of  Heber  C;  Kimball  cloth,  2.50 

"  "  half  leather,         3.00 

"  "  full        "      gilt,  4.00 

"  "  mor.  extra  gilt,  5.00 

Canon  Farrar's  Life  of  Christ,  highly  illstd.,  3.00 
Six  Great  Books  for  the  Home,  including 
The  Standard  American  Poultry  Book,  The  American  Live  Stock  Manual,  Every- 
body's Law  Book,  Condensed  Cyclopaedia  of    Useful  Knowledge.Modern  Cook 
Book  and  Medical  Guide,  Artistic  Embroidery,  1.50 


Retail.  Our  Offer. 
f4.00        13.40 


4.50 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
4.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.50 
6.50 

7.00 
8.00 
4.50 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
5.00 


3.50 


3.75 
4.00 
4.75 
5.50 
2.75 
3.00 
3.40 
3.75 
4.00 

5.00 
5.75 
3.75 
4.20 
4.75 
5.50 
3.75 


2.50 


REMEMBER :  In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  above  offer,  the  Cash  must 
accompany  the  order. 

Addi'ess  all  orders  to 

(lEORGE  ().  GANNON  &  SONS  CO.. 
P.  0.  Box  4(i().  S.\LT  Lakk  City.  Utah. 


New  Books  whicli  All  Need. 

SIMPLE  BIBLE  STORIES,  NUMBER  ONE,  contains  the  interesting  Bible  incidents  from  the  creation 
to  the  time  of  Joshua.    30cts.,  postpaid. 

SIMPLE  BIBLE  STORIES,  NUMBER  TWO,  presents  the  notable  and  instructive  Bible  incidents  from 
the  time  of  Samuel,  the  Prophet,  to  the  story  of  Queen  Esther.    30cts.,  postpaid. 

SIMPLE  BIBLE  STORIES,  NUMBER  THREE,  is  on  the  Life  of  the  Savior,  and  presents  in  a  simple 
and  pleasing  way  the  remarkable  incidents  and  lessons  of  His  God-like  career.    30ct3.,  postpaid. 

EVERY  PERSON  SHOULD  HAVE  THE  ABOVE  SET. 

MORAL  STORIES  FOR  LITTLE  POLKS  is  a  collection  of  carefully  selected  and  attractive  stories,  each 
of  which  teaches  a  useful  lesson.  The  stories  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  young  children,  and  are  just  the 
thing  to  use  in  the  Sunday  School,  Primary  Association,  or  Home  Circle.    50cts,  postpaid. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE,  by  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage,  a  work  of  the  greatest  value  to  old  and  young.  It 
treats  on  common  subjects  with  which  all  should  be  familiar.  Price,  full  cloth,  fl.OO;  full  leather,  |1.25 
postpaid. 

The  MODEL  ROLL  BOOK  :  An  imjiroved  method  of  keeping  a  record  of  attenilanoe.  For  Sunday 
School  classes.  Primary  Associations  and  other  organiz.ations.  The  advantage  of  this  book  is  it  can  be  used 
for  a  full  year  without  re-entering  the  names  each  quarter,  as  in  the  old  method.  Price  15cts.  each,  net 
postpaid. 

FAMILY  RECORDS:  Prepared  according  to  the  latest  and  best  forms  for  the  work  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  as  obtained  from  the  Temples  and  approved  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church.  Printed  on  heavy  ledger 
paper  and  bound  in  the  best  style  of  half  leather,  In  books  of  100,  150,  200,  and  300  pages.  Price  |1.50,  |2.00, 
$2.50,  and  f3.50  respectively;  postpaid. 
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Book  of  Blormon    Large   Print, 

Full  Cloth $1.75 

Full  Leather, 2.25 

Full  leather.  Gilt 3.00 

Full  Morocco.  Gilt 3.75 

Book  of  3Iornion,  Small  Size. 

Cloth i.oo 

Roan, 1.25 

English  Roan 1.75 

Calf  Grain,    Gilt 2.50 

Morocco  E.xtra  Gilt 3.25 

Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Large  Print. 

Full  Cloth 1.7s 

Full  Leather 2.25 

Full  Leather,  Gilt 3.00 

Full  Morocco,  Gilt, •  3.75 

Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Small  Size, 

Cloth I.oo 

Roan „ 1.25 

English   Roan, 1.75 

Calf   Grain,    Gilt, 2.50 

Morocco,  Extra  Gilt 3.25 

Hyinn  Book,  19th  erlition. 

Cloth 35 

Roan 75 

Calf  Grain i.oo 

Calf  Grain,    Gilt 1.25 

Morocco,    Extra  Gilt, 1,65 

"  "         "     with   clasp,  .    .    .    2  CO 


Pearl  of  Great  Price, 

Cloth •    .    .    .    .      so 

Cloth,  Gilt 60 

Voice  of  Warning, 

Cloth,  limp  covers 25 

"       stiff         •■        35 

Leather, 50 

Calf  Grain,  Gilt 1.25 

Morocco,  Extra  Gilt 1.65 

Key  to  Theology, 

Cloth 75 

Roan I.oo 

Calf  Grain,  Gilt 1.60 

Morocco,  Extra  Gilt a.oo 

Spencer's  Letters, 

Cloth i.Do 

Roan 1.25 

Calf  Grain,  Gih 1.60 

Morocco,  Gilt 2.25 

The  Life  of  Joseph  Smith,  Cloth,  .  S3.00 

Leather  gilt, ■.     4.00 

Morocco  gilt 5.00 

A  Conipendium  of  the  Docti'ines 
of  the  Gospel,  by  Franklin  D.  Rich- 
ards and  James  A.  Little,  Cloth,    .    .    .     1.00 
Leather 1.25 

Ready  References,  @  45,  55  and  85  cents, 
and  with  tuck  @  i  10  each,  net. 


We  can  supply  full  sets  of  CHURCH  WORKS   in  LARGE  or  SMALL  print  and 
in  ALL  STYLES  of  Binding. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING  AT 
THE    EXPOSITION. 


THE  mighty  agricultural  industry,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  American  prosperity 
will  be  honored  with  a  home  at  Chicago — 
during  the  Exposition — second  in  magnifi- 
cence only  to  the  Administration   building.   ] 


51,6791030,624.^  This  fabulous  sum  is 
greater  by  57,870,404  than  all  the  money — 
gold,  silver  and  paper — which  was  in  the 
United  States  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
1890. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  vast  figures 
are  given  for  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  cotton 
alone;  and  then  let  the  reader  try  to  imagine 


j^mZ-  ■^«>"- 
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AGRICULTURAL   BUILDINQ,   COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION,   1893 


It  will  cover  a  space  of  800  by  500  feet,  or  a 
total  of  more  than  nine  acres;  and  under  its 
glass  roof  will  be  shown  a  visible  reason  for 
the  pride  of  our  farmers. 

During  last  year  alone  there  was  produced 
in  the  United  States  wheat  to  the  value  of 
^334,773.^87;  corn,  5754,433,451;  oats, 
5222,048,486;  cotton  (estimated),  5367,775, 
000;  or  a  total  value  of  these  four  staples  of 


what  must  be  the  total  value  of  a//  farm  pro- 
ducts for  a  single  year.  He  will  readily  ac- 
quire the  necessary  state  of  mind  to  appre- 
ciate how  Chicago  was  possible  ;  for  Chicago, 
a  city  whose  growth  is  the  most  remarkable 
recorded  by  history,  has  been   built  from   the 

"The  value  of  the  cotton  crop  being  esthnated,  (he 
total  is  slightly  uncertain  ;  but  it  will  not  vary  very  mucli 
from  tin*  figures  given. 
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agricultural  productions  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  And  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
tributes  to  the  American  farm,  and  as  one  of 
the  best  arguments  why  Chicago  should  have 
been  selected  as  the  site  for  the  Exposition, 
some  brief  statistics  will  be  here  given. 

Before  the  hardy  husbandman  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century  had  broken  the  virgin 
soil  of  that  mighty  and  mysterious  west,  Chi- 
cago had  been  but  a  very  insignificant  village 
of  huts  occupied  by  fur  traders,  red  and 
white.  It  is  only  a  little  more  than  fifty 
years  since  it  attained  the  dignity  of  an  in- 
corporated town  with  a  population  of  less 
than  5,000.  Today  its  people  number  one 
and  one-quarter  millions.  In  1837,  its  area 
in  square  miles  was  10.70;  now  it  is  180.70. 
Last  year  it  erected  buildings  to  the  value  of 
nearly  fifty  million  dollars;  its  commerce  was 
^1,380,000,000,  of  which  amount  §231,000,- 
000  was  for  live  stock  alone.  Chicago  now 
claims  to  be  the  greatest  grain,  meat  and 
lumber  distributing  point  in  the  world. 

For  fear,  however,  that  the  watching  world 
should  look  upon  her  exclusively  as  the  home 
of  corn  and  pork,  Chicago  sends  out  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  "The  amount  of  money 
invested  in  the  organization  of  the  Chicago 
public-school  system  today  is  §50,000,000; 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  free  pub- 
lic schools,  in  1S91,  is  over  135,000  daily ; 
the  number  of  teachers  is  2,842,  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  system  in  1890  was  §3,- 
787,222.  There  are  341  seminaries  and  acad- 
emies in  Chicago,  3  universities  and  no  less 
than  786  private  schools,  the  pupils  attending 
them  numbering  about  62,000.  Out  of  165,- 
621  children  of  school  age  in  1890,  only 
2,599  were  found  to  be  illiterate,  and  these, 
in  nearly  every  instance,  were  either  of  for- 
eign birth  or  the  children  of  foreign-born 
parents.  There  are  175,000  volumes  in  Chi- 
cago's Public  Library,  and  the  number  of 
books  taken  out  of  the  library  during  1890 
was  about  2,800,000.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes in  other  libraries  is  estimated  at  2,500,- 
000.  The  number  of  persons  who  visited  the 
Art  Institute  in  1S90  was  66,926.     The  num- 


ber of  daily  newspapers  in  Chicago  is  34, 
weekly,  250;  periodicals,  531;  the  produc- 
tion of  books  in  the  city  in  1890  reached  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  8,000,000.  There  are 
25  large  hospitals  in  the  city,  and  34  charita- 
ble asylums.  The  amount  expended  in  pub- 
lic charity  annually  is  over  §5,000,000;  in 
private  charity,  §3,000,000.  There  are  317 
churches  in  Chicago,  687  literary  organiza- 
tions, 46  gentlemen's  and  innumerable  family 
and  social  clubs.  Chicago  has  the  most  elab- 
orate, and,  in  many  respects,  the  grandest 
park  and  boulevard  system  of  any  city  in  the 
world,  forming  a  serai-circle  around  the  city. 
Her  park  area  is  2,006  acres." 

Frank  J.    Cannon. 


HEROINES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Vilate  Murray  Kimball. 

[CONTINUED   FROM  PAGE  563.] 

AFTER  the  birth  of  Sister  Kimball's  son 
David  in  the  lowly,  log  cabin,  scarcely 
better  than  a  stable,  her  husband  made 
preparations  to  build  a  more  comfortable 
house  for  his  family.  He  purchased  from 
Hiram  Kimball,  a  resident  of  that  place,  five 
acres  of  woodland,  and  Parley  P.  Pratt 
bought  the  same  number  of  acres  adjoining. 
They  then  went  to  work  together  and  cut 
logs,  ready  for  their  dwellings,  and  invited  a 
few  of  the  old  citizens  to  assist  them  in  put- 
.ting  up  their  houses ;  among  them  were  Bro. 
Bozier,  Squire  Wells  and  Lewis  Robison. 
When  Brother  Kimball-  was  putting  up  the 
chimney  to  his  house,  and  had  just  reached 
the  ridge  he  was  taken  very  sick  with  chills 
and  fever;  most  of  the  Saints  were  ill  with 
ague ;  they  had  been  so  exposed  when  driven 
from  Missouri  that  they  had  not  strength  to 
ward  off  this  terrible  disease  so  prevalent  in 
marshy  countries;  there  were  not  enough  that 
were  well  to  attend  to  those  who  could  not 
wait  upon  themselves.  Sister  Kimball  was 
not  an  exception,  or  the  children  either,  and 
the  husband  and  father  was  stricken  down 
before  completing  his  humble  habitation. 
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It  was  while  they  were  living  in  that  "  un- 
canny" place  that  Sister  Vilate  awakened  the 
household  one  night  in  her  struggles  for 
breath;  alarmed,  her  husband  inquired  what 
was  the  matter ;  as  soon  as  she  could  speak 
she  replied  she  had  dreamed  "a  personage 
came  and  seized  her  by  the  throat  and  was 
choking  her."  Brother  Heber  lighted  a  can- 
dle and  saw  that  her  eyes  were  sunken,  and 
her  nose  pinched,  in  fact  her  whole  appear- 
ance was  like  that  of  a  person  in  the  last 
stages  of  cholera;  all  this  had  transpired  so 
suddenly  that  it  seemed  the  work  of  an  evil 
spirit,  her  husband  laid  his  hands  upon  her 
head  and  rebuked  the  spirit  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  and  commanded  it  to  depart.  In  a 
moment  afterwards  half  a  dozen  children  in 
other  parts  of  the  house  (a  row  of  log  rooms) 
began  crying  as  if  in  great  distress,  cattle 
bellowed,  horses  neighed,  dogs  barked,  pigs 
squealed,  the  fowls  were  in  commotion  and 
general  confusion  reigned.  Sister  Bentley  in 
another  part  of  the  house  was  seized  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner  to  Sister  Kimball,  and  Brother 
Heber  was  called  to  administer  to  her ;  the 
shock  to  both  these  Sisters  was  so  great  that 
they  continued  feeble  from  the  effect  of  it  for 
several  days.  But  faith  and  the  power  of  the 
Priesthood,  rebuked  the  evil  influence,  and 
strengthened  their  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laying  on  of  hands;  it  was 
another  strong  testimony. 

In  looking  back  over  the  circumstances 
through  which  the  Saints  had  passed  in  those 
dark  days,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  their 
faith  must  have  been  intense  and  sublime  to 
endure  without  murmuring  the  many  thrilling 
scenes  that  tried  to  the  heart's  core  the  brav- 
est and  strongest  among  them. 

When  Sister  Kimball's  babe  was  about 
three  weeks  old,  and  while  she  was  still  in 
bed  with  the  chills,  her  husband  was  called 
upon  his  second  mission  to  England  ;  at  the 
time  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  was  well 
enough  to  carry  a  small  bucket  of  water  for 
the  sick  ones  to  quench  their  thirst  was  little 
Heber.  Even  at  this  remote  period  it  is 
painful  to  recall  these  afflictions,  and  we  may 


imagine  what  it  must  have  been  to  face  them 
as  a  stern  reality. 

Sister  Kimball  bade  her  beloved  husband 
farewell  while  sick  in  bed,  with  two  little 
ones  sick  beside  her.  The  feelings  of  the 
husband  and  father  on  such  an  occasion  baf- 
fle all  attempts  at  description,  but  firmly  be- 
lieving he  was  called  of  God,  he  commended 
his  family  to  the  tender  mercies  of  One,  who 
never  forsakes  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him.  When  a  few  rods  away  from  the  house 
he  said  to  Brother  Brigham  who  was  with 
him,  "This  is  pretty  tough,  isn't  it?  Let's  rise 
up  and  give  them  a  cheer."  They  were  in  a 
wagon  and  the  driver  stopped  his  team ;  both 
men  were  ill  and  weak  but  they  stood  up,  and 
swinging  their  hats  shouted,  "Hurrah,  hurrah 
for  Israel!"  Sister  Kimball  hearing  the 
noise  arose  and  came  to  the  door  with  Sister 
Young  who  was  there,  having  come  over  from 
Montrose  to  nurse  her  husband.  With  a 
smile  they  cried  out  to  them,  "Good-bye, 
God  bless  you."  Such  were  the  heart-rend- 
ing scenes  enacted  by  these  heroic  mothers 
in  Israel ;  richly  do  they  deserve  the  title. 

We  will  not  follow  these  missionaries  in 
their  journeyings  without  purse  or  scrip,  the 
story  has  been  better  told  by  others,  but  re- 
sume the  sketch  of  the  veritable,  heroine 
Vilate.  Those  who  stay  at  home  are  always 
more  lonely  than  those  who  go  forth  to  new 
fields  and  scenes,  and  Sister  Kimball  was  not 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  Missionaries'  wives 
do  indeed  need  superior  endowments  to  fill 
the  place  of  father  and  mother  both,  and 
often  to  stand  alone,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances. 

Soon  after  Brother  Kimball's  dejiarture 
little  Heber  too  was  taken  down  with  the 
ague,  and  the  people  all  around  were  sick  and 
distressed.  Joseph  the  Prophet  went  about 
from  house  to  houseadministcring  to  the  Saints; 
his  sympathies  were  so  wrought  upon  he  could 
not  rest,  but  would  make  them  tea  (the  water 
was  unfit  to  drink)  with  liis  own  hands,  and 
assist  them  in  various  ways.  Many  were 
healed  under  his  administration.  There  are 
people  still  living  who  remember  tiicsc  kindly 
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acts  of  the  Prophet,  and  never  tire  of  telling 
how  he  sought  to  alleviate  pain  and   distress. 

Brother  Charles  Hubbard  and  Brother 
Charles  C.  Rich  with  their  wives  did  all  in 
their  power  to  aid  Sister  Kimball  at  this  try- 
ing time ;  their  land  joined  hers,  and  soon 
after  Brothers  Winchester,  Benson  and  Joseph 
Young  became  neighbors  and  were  all  equally 
kind  to  her.  Sister  Pratt,  whose  husband  was 
also  upon  a  mission  was  living  with  Vilate  ;  the 
first  winter  these  few  families  held  meetings  in 
Sister  Kimball's  house,  which  was  the  most 
commodious  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  was  poured  out  abundantly  upon 
them,  and  their  burdens  seemed  light  in  the 
joy  of  the  gospel.  After  Sister  Pratt  was 
provided  with  a  house  of  her  own,  two 
maiden  sisters,  Abby  and  Laura  Pitkin,  who 
had  also  been  driven  from  Missouri,  came  and 
made  their  home  with  Sister  Kimball  until 
their  own  house  was  finished  ;  they  were  good 
seamstresses  and  supported  themselves  work- 
ing at  the  tailor's  trade.  It  was  a  blessing  to 
Vilate  to  have  such  companions;  they  were 
women  of  great  faith,  consistent  and  prayer- 
ful ;  and  being  older  and  more  experienced, 
were  a  stay  and  strength  to  her  in  her  loneli- 
ness. The  influence  of  those  two  faithful  sis- 
ters with  the  children  tended  to  increase  their 
faith  in  God,  and  in  His  promises  to  those 
who  seek  Him  in  sincerity  and  humility. 

Things  began  to  grow  brighter  for  the 
Saints,  the  sickness  abated  somewhat,  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  followed  the 
efforts  made  to  build  up  and  improve  the 
city  of  Nauvoo.  Friends  were  very  kind  to 
Sister  Kimball  and  she  was  self-helpful  as 
well.  Though  feeling  keenly  the  separation 
from  her  husband  she  bore  all  with  patience 
and  fortitude. 

The  second  winter  was  much  more  pleasant, 
the  family  were  all  in  the  enjoyment  of 
health,  and  the  older  children,  William  and 
Helen  attended  a  school  kept  by  Justin 
Johnson.  They  helped,  too,  in  many  little 
things  to  brighten  the  home  and  cheer  the 
lonely  mother.  Elder  Kimball  wrote  letters 
home  occasionally  which  were  always  cheerful 


and  filled  with  loving  messages;  and  told  of 
the  great  work  being  done  in  that  far-off  land, 
in  coverting  and  baptizing  men  and  women 
into  the  Church.  These  things  caused  Sister 
Kimball  great  joy  and  satisfaction  and  were  a 
partial  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  she  was 
making,  but  who  shall  say  that  her  labors  at 
this  time  were  not  more  arduous  than  those 
of  her  husband,  though  of  a  very  different 
character? 

The  following  spring  and  summer  the  con- 
verts to  the  latter-day  faith  began  to  gather 
to  Nauvoo,  bringing  many  welcome  messages, 
words  of  cheer  from  the  absent  husband  and 
father,  and  little  gifts  and  tokens  of  love  and 
appreciation  from  the  Saints  over  there  to 
Sister  Kimball  and  the  children.  It  was  a 
great  comfort  to  this  lonely  but  loving  wife 
to  meet  these  people  and  hear  them  speak  of 
the  mighty  mission  her  husband  was  fulfilling 
so  successfully  in  their  native  land,  for  she 
truly  realized  the  importance  of  spreading  the 
gospel  abroad  among  the  nations. 

Ere  long  Heber  C.  Kimball  returned  from 
his  mission,  reaching  Nauvoo  on  the  ist  of 
July,  1841.  His  son  William  met  him  at  the 
landing,  and  hastened  home  to  tell  his  mother 
the  glad  news  ;  he,  however,  arrived  only  a 
few  minutes  later  in  company  with  Joseph  the 
Prophet  and  other  brethren,  who  could  not 
bear  to  leave  him.  Vilate  seeing  them  ap- 
proach, "hid  herself  behind  the  door,  where 
her  husband  soon  found  her  in  tears  and  con- 
fusion." It  seemed  to  her  almost  an  intru- 
sion to  have  even  the  nearest  and  dearest 
friends  witness  the  meeting.  Such  reunions 
after  long  separations  are  sacred:  they  call 
out  the  tenderest,  the  finest  and  most  sensitive 
feelings  of  the  human  soul. 

Sister  Kimball  rejoiced,  however,  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  knowledge  that  her  hus- 
band had  filled  an  honorable  mission,  and 
that  through  his  faithfulness  he  still  retained 
the  love  and  confidence  of  the  Prophet  and 
the  brethren  associated  with  him;  indeed,  so 
anxious  was  Joseph  to  have  Heber  near  him 
that  the  place  on  the  hill  was  exchanged  for 
one  on  the  flat  nearer  to  the  residence  of  the 
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Prophet.  Elder  Kimball  built  a  more  com- 
modious house  of  hewn  logs,  better  finished, 
with  three  rooms  and  an  upstairs,  and  the 
family  moved  into  it  the  same  fall.  This  was 
the  most  comfortable  place  Vilate  had  lived 
in  since  leaving  her  dear  little  cottage  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  she  appreciated  the 
blessings  of  home  and  the  society  of  her  hus- 
band, though  his  duties  and  obligations  in 
the  Church  increased  so  that  most  of  his  time 
was  occupied  with  matters  of  grave  import- 
ance that  demanded  his  earnest  attention. 

Great  things  and  mysteries  were  being  re- 
vealed to  Joseph,  and  through  him  to  the 
Twelve  and  certain  chosen  brethren  about 
this  time,  and  Elder  Kimball  was  one  among 
the  first  to  hear  from  the  Prophet  himself  con- 
cerning the  principle  of  celestial  marriage 
and  a  plurality  of  wives,  which  Joseph  had 
been  commanded  to  observe  and  teach.  The 
Holy  Spirit  bore  witness  to  the  revelations 
given  to  Joseph  on  this  subject,  or  these 
brethren  could  not  have  accepted  the  doc- 
trine. 

[TO    BE    CONTINUED.] 


I.-CURSORY   SKETCHES. 


I  HAVE  always  taken  an  interest  in  noting 
the  peculiarities  of  different  people. 
When  a  large  number  of  persons  are  thrown 
together  in  close  quarters  for  any  length  of 
time,  opportunities  for  indulging  in  this  kind 
of  observation  are  excellent.  In  taking  a  sea 
voyage,  for  instance,  one  can  engage  in  this 
exercise  as  a  pastime.  In  a  recent  return 
journey  after  a  tri^j  to  Great  Britain,  I  noticed 
a  few  individuals  among  the  large  number  of 
passengers,  and  was  impressed  by  incidents 
which  occurred  during   the  voyage. 

We  left  Liverpool  for  New  York,  on  ilie  S.  S. 
Arizona,  on  Aug.  22nd,  1891.  Next  day  we 
arrived  at  the  beautiful  harbor  of  Queenstown, 
Ireland. 

Having  a  desire  to  place  my  foot  upon  the 
"ould  sod,"  even  if  it  should  be  but  for  a  few 
moments,  I,  with  a  companion  and  a  large 
number  of   others,  boarded  a  tender  (a  small 


steamer)  which  had  come  alongside  the 
ship  and  was  about  to  sail  to  the  shore  and 
return  with  the  mail.  It  was  a  bright  morn- 
ing, and  the  town,  which  is  built  in  terraces 
along  the  face  of  a  hill,  looked  quite  attrac- 
tive. 

When  we  landed  on  the  wharf  we  were 
drawn  to  a  spot  from  whence  proceeded  the 
sound  of  a  babel  of  voices,  jabbering,  plead- 
ing and  shouting.  The  speakers  were  a 
crowd  of  characteristic  specimens  of  the  Irish 
race.  They  were  separated  from  the  people 
they  were  addressing  by  a  high  picket  fence, 
which  reached  to  the  chins  of  those  who 
were  of  average  height.  They  were  vendors 
of  shillalah's — sticks  or  clubs — such  as  are 
used  by  Irishmen  in  cracking  each  other's 
skulls  in  street  fights  at  fairs.  These  stick 
sellers  were  describing  the  merits  of  their 
wares.  They  jumped  and  jostled,  and  strove 
with  each  other  until  they  reminded  one  of  a 
lot  of  animals  trying  to  break  loose  from  an 
enclosure. 

Our  attention  was  especially  attracted  to 
one  of  these  persons,  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  an  ideal  Irishman  of  the  lower  stripe. 
He  had  a  tanned  leather  complexion,  a  con- 
tracted forehead,  small  twinkling  eyes,  a  short 
nose  with  an  upward  tendency,  a  long  upper 
lip  and  a  square  cut  mouth,  resembling  a  slit 
in  a  letter  box.  All  that  was  lacking  to  make 
up  the  component  parts  of  the  ordinary  car- 
toon of  the  Irishman,  sometimes  seen  in 
public  prints,  was  a  short  black  pipe  inserted 
in  the  slit.  The  earnestness  of  this  man's 
manner  was  almost  pathetic,  as  with  his  high- 
keyed  voice  he  shouted,  over  and  over  again, 
"Shure  an'  here's  the  beauty  uv  the  howl  lot, 
ony  a  shillin',"  at  the  same  time  holding 
aloft  a  specimen  bhilialah. 

Another  person  in  the  throng  who  attracted 
attention  was  a  woman  built  on  the  broad 
pattern,  and  singularly  devoid  of  any  out- 
ward indication  of  attractiveness.  Unlike 
the  shillalahseller  already  described,  she  had 
a  deep  croaking  voice,  resembling  that  of  a 
Utah  frog  in  the  fall,  which  she  exercised  by 
shouting  : 
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"  Shure  now  an'  ye'll  be  wantin'  to  buy  a 
bunch  of  shamrocks  to  take  home  to  Amerika 
with  yez  to  put  yez  in  mind  uv  the  ould 
sod,"  at  the  same  time  holding  up  a  quantity 
of  leaves  of  the  Irish  national  emblem. 

At  the  expiration  of  scarcely  more  than 
half  an  hour,  we  were  admonished,  by  the 
sound  of  a  steam  whistle,  that  we  must  hasten 
on  board  the  tender,  and  at  once  acted  upon 
the  hint.  Just  as  the  little  vessel  was  leaving 
the  wharf  the  usual  man  who  is  always  late 
came  rushing  on  with  his  hair  streaming  in 
the  wind  and  his  coat  tails  flying  in  a  horizon- 
tal line  in  his  rear,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  "Hold  on."  Everybody  seemed  to  be 
highly  amused  except  the  victim  of  procrasti- 
nation. However,  when  he  reached  the  edge 
of  the  wharf  a  five-foot  leap  enabled  him  to 
reach  the  deck. 

In  describing  the  incident  afterwards,  the 
man  who  made  the  jump — a  young  Irishman 
with  a  face  of  a  reddish  purple  hue — said  that 
the  leap  covered  a  distance  of  at  least  twelve 
feet.  Doubtless  the  appearance  of  incidents 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  standpoint 
from  which  they  are  viewed.  The  distance 
this  person  had  to  cover  looked  much  greater 
to  him,  perhaps,  than  it  did  to  the  spectators 
of  the  feat.  A  man  who  once  had  a  pistol 
pointed  at  his  head  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  he  was  i>o  scared  that  the  weapon  looked 
as  large  as  a  length  of  stovepipe.  Then,  there 
is  in  many  people  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
in  order  to  give  their  conduct  a  heroic  aspect. 
It  is  hoped  that  none  of  the  readers  of  the 
Instructor  are  afflicted  with  such  a  com- 
mon, not  to  say  vulgar,  weakness. 

In  order  to  while  the  time  away  on  ship- 
board, the  passengers  sometimes  engage  in 
various  games  and  sport.  One  day  a  splendid 
specimen  of  physical  manhood  accosted  me 
on  deck  and  stated  that  there  would  be  some 
fun  at  three  o'clock,  as  he  had  arranged  to 
have  a  "  tug-of-war. "  He  looked  as  if  he 
were  capable  of  holding  his  own  in  any  con- 
test of  that  description.  He  was  not  much 
over  medium  height,  of  stout  but  not  un- 
wieldy  build,   and    exceedingly  active,   not- 


withstanding that  he  weighed  at  least  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  "His  arm  was 
as  thick  as  another  man's  thigh,"  and  he 
looked  as  though  he  might  combine  in  one 
person  the  strength  of  two  ordinary  men. 
He  was  courteous,  educated  and  a  fluent  con- 
versationalist. 

He  stated  confidentially  that  in  his  boy- 
hood he  ran  away  from  home  and  followed 
the  sea  for  several  years,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  his  native  land,  went  to 
college,  studied  hard  and  graduated  with 
high  honors.  Said  he,  "My  going  to  college 
was  the  making  of  me.  It  was  the  turning  point 
in  my  life.  I  not  only  improved  my  intel- 
lectual powers  but  gained  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  virtue  and  morality,  and  have  thus 
been  saved  from  contracting  bad  habits,  which 
break  down  so  many  otherwise  promising 
young  men.  There  is  nothing  like  purity  of 
conduct  for  preserving  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  manhood."  Turning  to  my  son,  who 
was  near,  he  said,  "Remember  that,  my 
boy." 

Referring  to  the  tug-of-war,  he  related  an 
incident  that  occurred  when  he  was  crossing 
the  Atlantic  on  a  previous  occasion.  The 
game  was  introduced.  It  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple. A  chalk  mark  is  drawn  on  the  deck. 
Two  others,  one  on  each  side  of  it,  are  made 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  first.  The 
teams  engaged  vary  in  number  from  eight  to 
len  or  twelve.  A  rope  is  introduced.  A 
handkerchief  is  tied  in  the  middle  of  it,  as 
a  mark.  Before  the  struggle  begins  this  is 
held  over  the  intermediate  line. 

The  team  which  pulls  the  rope  so  that  the 
handkerchief  crosses  the  outer  line  on  their 
side  are  the  victors. 

The  struggle  was  short,  though  severe  on 
the  occasion  referred  to.  The  team  with 
whom  this  gentleman  was  connected  were  the 
winners. 

There  were  two  young  men  on  board, both  of 
whom  were  in  love  with  the  same  young  lady. 
One  of  them  challenged  the  other  to  a  single- 
handed  tug-of-war.  One  of  the  two  was 
much  more   powerful    than    the  other.       He 
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pulled  his  antagonist  over  the  line.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  he  dragged  him  some  dis- 
tance along  the  deck.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  the  young  man  who  was  defeated  was 
prostrated  with  illness.  He  had  put  forth  so 
great  an  effort  that  it  affected  his  heart. 

Our  stalwart  friend,  who  informed  us  of 
this  incident,  being  indignant  at  the  brutality 
of  the  other  young  man,  gave  him  "a  piece 
of  his  mind"  on  the  subject.  The  young 
fellow  retorted  by  challenging  him.  He 
accepted.  "When  all  was  ready,"  said  he, 
"I  gave  the  rope  a  pull  that  fairly  jerked  him 
off  his  feet.  He,  fell  and  before  he  could  re- 
lease his  hold  I  gave  another  tremendous 
tug  that  sent  him  flying  across  the  deck,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  spectators." 

His  ability  to  perform  this  feat  was  demon- 
strated at  three  o'clock,  when  the  tug-of-war 
he  had  arranged  for  came  off.  Those  on  his 
side  of  the  line  were  triumphant  in  three  con- 
tests, each  victory  being  easily  won. 

John  Nicholson. 


BUSINESS    FOR    BOYS. 

[CONTINUED     PROM  PAQE  641.] 

FOLLOWING  are  the  views  of  Messrs. 
George  M.  Ottinger  and  Alfred  Lam- 
bourne,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  two  of  Utah's 
leading  painters,  respecting  their  chosen  pro- 
fession. Their  ideas  are  valuable  to  every 
young  man  who  has  a  taste  for  art ;  and  as 
Mr.  Ottinger  says,  art  "should  be  a  part  of 
our  common  school  education,"  and  that 
"even  the  commonest  mechanic  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  and  color,"  their 
statements  should  be  of  interest  to  everyone. 

First. — "What  are  the  advantages  con- 
nected with  your  profession  as  regards  its  be- 
ing a  healthful  and  otherwise  agreeable  oc- 
cupation to  follow?" 

"Art  is  long,  life  is  short"  under  all  con- 
ditions and  the  artist  takes  his  ])lace  in  line 
with  his  fellow  man,  subject  to  the  same  laws 
that  govern    all  organized  beings;    yet  vital 


statistics  show  that  artists  as  a  class  are  long- 
lived.  The  profession  naturally  requires  and 
encourages  mental  activity,  allows  ample  time 
for  bodily  exercise  and  places  no  obstructions 
in  the  way  of  social  intercourse — conditions 
all  favorable  to  health.  With  these  advan- 
tages for  healthful  activity,  rational  enjoy- 
ment and  continuous  development  he  goes  to 
nature  and  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
reality  endeavors  to  invest  his  subject  with 
some  new  interest  that  lifts  him  above  the 
ordinary  impressions  of  the  moment — he 
gets  marvels  of  coloring  from  the  sky — a 
rock,  a  tree,  in  fact  ever  finding  in  this 
wonderful  store-house  unexplored  fields  for 
thought  and  of  beauty,  seizing  the  pleasurable 
impressions  of  the  time  and  place  he  en- 
deavors to  convey  through  the  medium  of  his 
craft  the  same  enjoyment  to  others.  Can 
there  be  any  occupation  more  agreeable? 

Second. — "What  opportunities  or  induce- 
ments does  your  calling  present  for  young 
men  to  acquire  it — is  there  room  or  demand 
for  many  or  few?" 

Broadly  stating  it,  the  general  advantages 
of  an  education  in  art  now-a-days  must  be 
apparent  to  any  one  of  ordinary  intelligence 
and  should  be  a  part  of  our  common-school 
education,  not  taught,  however,  as  an  art  of 
amusement,  but  seriously,  as  a  useful  art. 
The  commonest  mechanic  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  color,  and  as  a 
matter  of  culture,  one  must  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  laws  that  govern  art 
to  appreciate  the  works  of  the  masters.  It 
would  do  more  than  any  other  instruction  in 
improving  the  taste  of  the  opulent  and  guid- 
ing the  artisan  in  the  improvement  of  his 
productions,  and  as  the  sight  is  the  most  de- 
lightful of  all  our  senses  the  education  of  the 
eye  to  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  multi- 
plies the  sources  of  our  enjoyment.  But  tak- 
ing art  professionally,  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood, is  an  entirely  different  affair,  and  re- 
quires a  long  and  serious  consideration  before 
adopting.  A  person  who  thinks  it  would  be 
"so  nice  to  learn  to  paint,"  such  a  "pleasant, 
easy  way  of  making  a  living,"  will  awaken  to 
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a  great  many  abrupt  and  crushing  surprises 
early  in  his  or  her  career ;  for  probably  in 
none  of  the  professions  is  there  as  little 
pecuniary  reward  as  in  the  fine  arts,  especially 
for  those  (ninety-nine  of  the  hundred)  who 
do  not  lift  themselves  above  the  average,  who, 
using  the  same  amount  of  talent  and  industry 
directed  to  agriculture,  trade  or  commerce 
would  insure  them  a  comfortable  income. 
Even  the  best  pictures  do  not  always  sell  at 
once,  and  the  artist  may  find  to  his  sorrow  that 
years  may  pass  without  a  single  sale  worthy  of 
mention.  A  few  years  ago  a  meritorious 
artist  of  one  of  our  great  cities  told  a  friend 
that  for  months  at  a  time  he  had  no  food  but 
bread — "not  even  daring  to  moisten  it  with 
water,  for  fear  I'd  eat  more  than  I  could  af- 
ford." From  a  New  York  paper  last  year  I 
extract  the  following  report  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-two  artists  interviewed  as  to  their 
yearly  earnings.  Three  earned  between  four 
and  five  thousand  dollars  each,  seven  between 
two  and  four  thousand  each,  thirty-one  be- 
tween one  and  two  thousand  each,  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  between  five  hundred  and 
one  thousand  dollars  each  and  the  balance 
five  hundred  to  nothing,  over  one  hundred 
mainly  supported  themselves  by  illustrating 
for  magazines,  papers,  fancy  cards,  teaching 
and  designing  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
majority  were  engaged  or  connected  with 
some  other  business  other  than  art  as  a  means 
of  support. 

In  regard  to  the  opportunities  for  art  study 
they  are  full  and  ample  even  in  this  country. 
The  inducements,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  any- 
thing but  flattering,  so  much  so  that  mere  in- 
clination should  never  be  a  reason  for  under- 
the  study  of  art  as  a  means  of  support, 
only  those  who  feel  not  only  a  very  great  in- 
clination but  a  special  "call"  for  the  pursuit. 
Those  who  have  this  true  ireepressible  feeling 
who  are  willing  to  suffer  and  make  many 
sacrifices  for  the  love  of  it,  we  say  in  the 
words  of  the  great  Webster,  "There  is  always 
plenty  of  room  up  stairs." 

Third. — "What  do  you  consider  the  most 
essential  qualifications  necessary   to  enable  a 


young  man  to  acquire    proficiency   in  your 
profession  ?" 

Good  health,  physical  and  mental  as  near 
as  possible,  an  equal  blending  of  the  motive, 
mental  and  vital  temperaments. 

That  he  may  be  able  to  work  hard  and 
withstand  the  strain  that  is  sure  to  be  his 
burden. 

Moral,  industrious  and  hopeful. 

One  who  will  never  forget  to  ask  and  to 
rely  on  the  aid  of  the  great  Master.  He  is 
the  Giver  of  all  good. 

One  pound  of  industry  with  one  ounce  of 
talent  will  achieve  greater  results  than  a 
pound  of  talent  and  an  ounce  of  industry. 

One  who  will  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

A  good  memory  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
meteorology,  geology,  botany,  natural  phen- 
omena, history,  chemistry,  anatomy  and 
physiology,  in  fact,  passably  well-read  in 
almost  everything. 

Self-reliance. 

One  who  can  rely  on  his  own  energy — 
trusting  to  luck  is  a  very  slim  bridge. 

And  above  all  a  moderate  self-esteem.  A 
little  success  has  killed  scores  of  young  artists 
with  "big-head." 

He  must  realize  that  art  is  a  jealous  mistress 
and  will  require  all  his  love,  all  his  time  and 
all  his  devotion,  and  almost  superhuman 
courage,  for  the  mountain  is  steep,  the  path- 
way rugged  and  still  growing  more  rugged 
and  difficult  with  every  foot  of  ascent.  But 
the  plateau  once  gained  he  will  find  a  fair 
field  with  plenty  of  elbow-room  and  little 
obstruction  and  company,  for  of  the  six 
thousand  who  yearly  start  out  on  the  journey, 
not  a  score  has  ever  reached  the  apex  . 

G.  M.  Ot linger. 


The  three  questions  you  propound  cover  a 
broad  field,  and  their  answers  ought  to  be  as 
comprehensive.  Also,  to  give  them  value, 
they  should  be  concise,  exhaustive  and  with- 
out ambiguity.  To  give  such  answers,  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  is  difficult.  Perhaps  they 
could  not  be  given  dogmatically  at  all. 

In  the  realm  of  art  merit  does  not  always 
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imply  success;  nor  success  merit.  Time, 
place,  existing  circumstances — the  tendency 
of  thought,  fashion,  wealth  surrounding  him 
— have  a  great  bearing  upon  the  success  of  the 
artist.  An  artist  may  be  really  a  glorious  suc- 
cess as  regards  his  aim  and  actual  work,  and 
yet,  judged  by  the  lack  of  encomiums  he  may 
receive,  or  the  small  financial  reward  he  may 
reap,  he  may  be,  to  all  appearances,  a  failure. 
On  the  other  hand,  success  often  crowns 
mediocrity,  and  applause  and  money  are  often 
given  to  one  less  deserving  than  he  who  has 
seemed  to  fail.  The  true  worth  of  an  artist 
cannot  be  demonstrated,  so  that  all  men  may 
see  and  understand,  as  can  that  of  a  merchant 
manufacturer,  inventor,  or  anyone  following 
the  exact  sciences,  or  such  profession  or  busi- 
ness the  success  of  which  may  be  calculated 
by  the  bank  account.  The  road  is  difficult, 
and  even  when  the  coveted  goal  is  won  it 
may  bring  neither  pleasure  nor  wealth. 

However,  as  these  articles  are  to  be  of  prac- 
tical value,  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  the 
questions  as  best  I  may. 

First.  "What  are  the  advantages  connected 
with  your  profession  as  regards  its  being  a 
healthful  and  otherwise  agreeable  occupation 
to  follow?" 

Well,  healthful  my  special  branch  of  art — 
landscape  and  marine — certainly  ought  to  be. 
Blessed  with  good  health  in  the  beginning,  a 
man  could  certainly  retain  it  by  walking  the 
sea  shore  or  climbing  the  mountains.  Land- 
scape artists  as  a  rule  are  healthy  when  they 
do  much  sketching  from  nature  (and  they 
must  if  they  would  be  successful).  Still, 
many  landscape  artists  to  one  day's  sketching 
do  a  month  of  close  work  in  an  ill-ventilated 
studio  in  some  unhealthy  city,  and  these  men 
often  fall  by  the  wayside.  The  student,  too, 
through  poverty  may  be  compelled  to  do  such 
a  battle  before  success  rewards  his  efforts  as 
may  lay  the  seeds  of  disease.  But  then,  so 
may  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  the  literary 
worker.  In  general,  the  artists  whom  I  have 
met  average  up  in  health  with  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

The    second  part    of    the    question,    "and 


otherwise  agreeable  occupation  to  follow?" 
seems  to  contain  its  own  answer,  when 
addressed  to  the  artist.  An  artist  does,  or 
should  at  least  follow  the  profession  from 
love.  And  loving,  what  could  be  more  agree- 
able than  following  it?  The  exercise  of  skill 
in  art  must  always  prove  a  pleasure.  And  a 
pleasure  in  many  ways.  First,  in  the  increas- 
ing skill  acquired;  second,  in  the  power  to 
transmit  one's  impressions,  and,  third,  in  the 
ever  increasing  power  to  observe  and  under- 
stand the  world  around  us.  To  master  art 
requires  that  one's  perceptive  faculties  be  ever 
on  the  alert;  and  having  seen,  to  digest,  as  it 
were.  And  when  the  thing  is  well  understood, 
comes  the  task — or  pleasure,  it  may  be — of 
recording  it. 

The  second  question  is  not  as  easily  disposed 
of  as,  on  first  reading,  one  might  suppose. 

Second.  "What  opportunities  or  induce- 
ments does  your  calling  present  for  young 
men  to  acquire  it?  Is  there  room  for  many 
or  few?" 

There  are,  of  course,  many  opportunities — 
if  the  opportunities  can  be  reached — to  study 
art.  There  are  great  schools  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  etc.,  where  art  is 
taught,  that  is,  the  technical  part  (for  all  else 
the  student  must  learn  himself),  and  there  are 
besides  many  artists  of  celebrity  who  will  take 
beginners  into  their  ateliers,  or  studios,  and 
there  they  could  certainly  learn  whatever  is 
teachable  of  the  profession.  But  it  takes 
money,  and  no  small  amount,  either,  to  get  a 
thorough  training.  Therefore,  the  difficulty 
in  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  is  not  a 
small  one,  and  has  deterred  many  a  young 
man  from  choosing  an  art  career.  Some  art- 
ists are  self-taught,  among  them  some  of  the 
best,  and  who  have  left  sound  reputations; 
but  this  is  an  unsafe  course.  Unless  the  young 
man,  or  woman — for  there  are  lady  artists  of 
great  ability — feels  within  him  or  herself  the 
unquenchable  fire  of  genius,  and  lias  some 
special  message  to  impart,  they  had  better  not 
attempt  that  heart-breaking  path. 

Of  inducements:  Well,  perhaps  he  may 
become  wealthy  (very  doubtful);  the  pleasures 
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I  have  mentioned  in  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion; the  pleasure  of  instructing  and  giving 
pleasure  to  others;  and  the  possibility  of  some 
fame,  if  that  is  desirable. 

As  regards  the  point,  "is  there  room  for 
many  or  few?"  I  look  upon  it  as  debatable. 
Art  creates  love  for  art  and  feeds  the  appetite 
it  creates.  Richard  Wilson,  the  eminent  and 
fine  English  landscape  painter,  almost  starved 
to  death;  Hogarth  was  poor,  and  so  was  Con- 
stable and  Gambinger,  and  yet  in  their  day 
there  were  very  few  artists  in  England.  Now 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  artists  in  the  same 
country,  many  of  them  are  of  great  wealth 
and  receive  for  a  single  picture  more  than 
poor,  heroic  Wilson  was  paid  for  all  the  pic- 
tures he  ever  painted.  So  you  see  the  ques- 
tion is  at  least  open  if  not  in  favor  of  "the 
more  the  merrier." 

Third.  "What  do  you  consider  the  most 
essential  qualifications  necessary  to  enable  a 
young  man  to  acquire  proficiency  in  your 
profession?" 

This  last  question  might  be  answered  from 
different  standpoints,  although  there  are  cer- 
tain qualifications  necessary  to  acquire  profi- 
ciency of  any  kind.  As  a  general  statement, 
work,  study,  and  a  determination  to  overcome 
all  obstacles  that  may  arise,  are  the  most 
essential ;  aside,  of  course,  from  the  necessary 
mental  development.  Some  one  has  said  he 
knew  of  no  genius  save  the  genius  of  hard 
work.  That  remark  is  half  a  truth  and  half 
a  lie.  He  should  have  said,  to  have  spoken 
truthfully,  that  genius  is  useless  without  labor. 
The  more  genius  the  more  labor  there  is  nec- 
essary. It  is  a  gift  that  has  accompanying  it 
the  decree  that  the  recipient  shall  have  a  life 
of  study  and  toil. 

However,  we  need  not  say  much  about 
genius;  very  few  persons  possess  it,  indeed. 
It  is  safer  to  start  out  with  the  idea  that  one  j 
has  talent  merely;  and  that  it  should  be  culti- 
vated on  common-sense  principles.  Weigh  i 
well  your  mind  and  desires.  Could  you  be 
satisfied  if  you  followed  any  other  profession 
than  that  of  the  artist?  If  so,  leave  art  alone. 
Your  chances    are   better  elsewhere.      But  if 


you  must  and  will  follow  it,  if  your  mind  is 
irrevocably  made  up,  then  begin  with  all  your 
ardor,  strength  and  determination.  Do  not 
tliink  too  much  of  "the  bubble,  reputation," 
nor  let  envy  make  you  uneasy  at  the  success 
of  others.  A  certain  amount  of  praise  seems 
necessary  to  all  who  follow  the  arts.  But  art- 
ists are  not  as  vain  as  they  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be.  If  we  look  at  the  matter  impar- 
tially, we  find  that  almost  all  mankind  love 
true  commendation.  The  statesman,  the  sol- 
dier, the  poet,  the  inventor,  yes,  even  the 
manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  banker, 
are  as  proud  of  successful  labor  as  even  he 
who  uses  the  palette  and  brush. 

Alfred  Lumbourne. 


Here  is  what  C.  R.  Savage,  Esq.,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  who  has  established  a  reputation 
as  a  first-class  photographer,  says  about  his 
calling,  in  which  he  has  achieved  success: 

I  St.  You  ask,  "What  are  the  advantages 
connected  with  your  profession  as  regards  its 
being  a  healthful  and  otherwise  agreeable 
occupation  to  follow?" 

As  to  its  healthfulness,  there  are  as  few  ob- 
jections as  there  would  be  to  standing  behind 
a  counter.  In  the  present  condition  of  the 
photographic  business  the  unhealthy  work  has 
been  eliminated.  Secondly,  any  person  who 
has  ambition  to  excel  would  find  it  tedious 
and  trying  to  his  or  her  patience,  otherwise, 
it  is  agreeable  and  is  devoid  of  the  drawbacks 
in  other  vocations. 

2nd.  "What  occupations  or  inducements 
does  your  calling  present  for  young  men  to 
acquire  it?  Is  there  room  or  demand  for 
many  or  few?" 

First,  there  never  is  a  great  demand  for 
photographers'  help,  the  number  being  neces- 
sarily limited  to  the  size  of  the  town,  and  the 
perseverance  necessary  to  acquire  proficiency 
greater  than  most  youths  possess.  I  can  say 
with  certainty  that  all  the  Utah  boys  who 
have  adopted  photography  as  a  business,  and 
who  have  stuck  to  it,  are  doing  well  and 
alwa)s  have  employment.     Many  of  them  are 
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quite  well  fixed  financially  ;  but  they  are  the 
persistent  workers,  and  not  the  ones  who  lack 
the  quality  of  close  attention  to  business.  In 
a  new  country  like  ours  photography  can  be 
combined  with  other  work,  and  there  always 
has  been  a  chance  for  a  young  man  to  start  in 
the  new  towns  springing  up.  Portrait  pho- 
tography will  always  be  in  demand,  more  so 
than  landscape.  Tens  of  thousands  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  obtain  good  wages  all  over  the 
civilized  world  in  different  branches.  The 
division  of  labor  in  first-class  studios  com- 
prises, first,  the  positionist,  or  operator;  sec- 
ond, the  printer;  third,  the  re-toucher;  then 
follow  the  mounting  and  finishing — generally 
done  by  ladies;  in  fact,  in  this  city  some  of 
our  best  re-touchers  are  ladies,  and  there  is 
one  lady  operator  taking  photOt,raphs. 

The  number  of  youths  and  ladies  employed 
at  the -Art  Bazar  in  photographic  work  is  nine 
— all  natives  of  Utah.  If  a  young  man  de- 
sires to  become  a  competent  photographer,  he 
must  be  willing  to  do  a  great  deal  of  unat- 
tractive drudgery  for  a  long  time;  but  when 
he  can  either  print  good,  or  re-touch  in  first- 
class  style,  or,  what  is  better,  be  a  good  ope- 
rator, he  will  never  lack  employment,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes. 

The  public  taste  is  educated  to  a  higher 
standard  than  it  was  formerly,  and  a  man  or 
woman  must  be  able  to  meet  it — or  keep  try- 
ing until  they  can.  Really  first  class  work- 
men are  very  scarce  and  cannot  be  hired. 
From  this  fact  I  should  say  that  any  lady  or 
gentleman  having  determined  to  follow  the 
profession  of  photography  would  be  likely  to 
succeed  if  they  had  so  determined. 

3rd.  "What  do  you  consider  the  most 
essential  qualifications  to  enable  a  young  man 
to  acquire  proficiency  in  your  profession?" 

First,  a  good  address.  Second,  a  pleasing 
manner.  Third,  a  knowledge  of  the  element- 
ary principles  of  chemistry,  optics,  and  art 
principles;  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  how  to 
draw  and  paint,  as  the  camera  will  draw  and 
his  brains  direct  its  action.  Fourth,  he  must 
be  temperate,  and  better  if  he  does  not  smoke. 
The  fumes  of  chemicals  and    the   air  of  dark 


rooms  have  but  little  effect  upon  those  who 
avoid  the  habits  before  named.  Fifth,  he 
must  be  patient,  deliberate,  and  not  easily 
daunted.  Sixth,  it  will  help  him  greatly  to 
know  something  about  book-keeping  and  the 
usages  of  business.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
photographic  fraternity  have  the  lowest  com- 
mercial rating  of  any  class  of  business  men. 
Of  course,  there  are  always  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule. 

Men  can  operate,  print  and  re-touch. 
Women  can  do  the  same;  they  are  generally 
acting  as  clerks,  mounting,  spotting  out  im- 
perfections and  re-touching.  Printing  photo-  ■ 
graphs  exposes  the  printer  to  extremes  of 
weather  and  other  disadvantages,  which  ladies 
are  not  adapted  to  work  at. 

If  any  of  my  readers  have  thought  that  the 
practice  of  photography  does  not  mean  hard 
work,  they  will  reach  a  different  conclusion  if 
they  make  a  success  of  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.   R.   Savage. 

RANDOLPH'S  VIEW    OF  THE  BIBLE. 

CONSPICUOUS  in  John  Randolph's  libra- 
ry was  a  family  Bible.  Surrounding  it 
were  many  books,  some  for  and  others  against 
it  as  an  inspired  revelation.  One  day  the 
eccentric  orator  said  to  a  friend  : 

"I  was  raised  by  a  pious  mother  (God  bless 
her  memory!),  who  taught  me  the  Christian 
religion  in  all  its  requirements.  But  alas  !  I 
grew  up  an  infidel, — if  not  an  infidel  com- 
plete, yet  a  decided  deist. 

"But  when  I  became  a  man,  in  this  as  well 
as  in  political  and  all  other  matters,  I  resolved 
to  examine  for  myself,  and  never  to  pin  my 
faith  to  any  other  man's  sleeve.  So  I  bought 
that  Bible;  I  pored  ovirit;  I  exiuiinsi  it 
carefully. 

"  I  sought  and  procured  those  books  for 
and  against;  and  when  my  labors  were 
ended,  I  came  to  this  irresistible  conclusion: 
The  Bible  is  true.  It  would  have  been  as 
easy  for  a  mole  to  have  written  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  treatise  on  Optics  as  for  uninspired 
men  to  have  written  the  Bible." 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


The  Savior's  Teachings. 


>-,  r  F  THE   teachings  of  the  Savior  were 
i'l*,^     Strictly  followed  which  He  has  given 
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to  us  in  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants, we  should  have  heaven  on  earth.  They 
are  heavenly  doctrines  and  principles.  The 
angels  must  practice  those  principles  in  order 
to  have  a  place  in  heaven  ;  in  fact,  it  would 
not  be  heaven  without  the  teachings  of  the 
Lord  were  carried  out  in  all  their  details. 
The  object  in  the  Lord  giving  revelations  is 
to  impart  a  knowledge  of  heavenly  things,  so 
that  men  may  strive  to  come  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  perfection.  Angels  have  been  sent  to 
the  earth,  prophets  and  apostles  have  been 
ordained  and  inspired,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  the  agents  of  the  Lord  in  pointing 
out  the  true  path  to  walk  in,  and  in  teaching 
the  correct  principles  to  practice.  Mankind 
would  be  in  a  deplorable  condition  if  it  were 
not  for  the  knowledge  derived  from  the 
records  which  the  Lord  has  commanded  His 
people  to  make,  and  the  teachings  which  He 
inspires  His  servants  to  give.  A  nation  left 
to  itself,  without  records,  and  without  light 
from  heaven  through  inspired  men,  soon  be- 
comes low  and  degraded,  and  has  false  ideas 
concerning  that  which  is  right  and  that  which 
is  true  civilization.  Records  play  an  import- 
ant part  among  the  children  of  men  in  teach- 
ing them  that  which  is  Godlike  and  which 
will  exalt  them.  The  Bible  has  been  of  im- 
mense value  to  all  the  nations  who  have  pos- 
sessed it.  The  more  familiar  people  became 
with  the  Bible  and  the  grand  truths  which  it 
taught,  the  higher  and  purer  were  their  con- 
ceptions of  righteousness.     It   is  a  great  ad- 


vantage to  us  as  a  people  to  have  not  only  the 
Bible,  but  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  to  aid  us  in  com- 
prehending the  truth.  The  more  truth  people 
have  in  their  possession,  the  greater  they  be- 
come. In  this  respect  we  have  advantages 
over  every  other  people.  There  should  be 
results  seen  among  us  corresponding  to  these 
advantages. 

The  Bible  passed  through  many  hands  be- 
fore reaching  this  generation.  It  has  lost 
many  plain  and  precious  parts  during  the  pro- 
cess of  time.  It  is,  therefore,  not  near  so 
plain  upon  many  points  of  doctrine  as  it  was 
when  it  was  written  by  the  inspired  men  who 
penned  it.  Men  who  have  translated  it  were 
not  inspired  men,  and  they  committed  many 
errors.  Still,  with  all  this,  it  is  of  priceless 
worth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

We  have  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  the  pure 
word  of  God,  given  by  direct  revelation. 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  such  works  ! 
When  one  reads  the  Book  of  Mormon,  he 
does  so,  if  he  is  a  believer,  with  entire  confi- 
dence as  to  all  the  statements  and  doctrines 
which  it  contains.  That  sacred  book  leaves 
no  room  for  dispute  concerning  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel.  If  the  world  would  re- 
ceive it,  controversy  concerning  the  plan  of 
salvation  would  cease.  Men  would  know  _ 
that  belief  in  Jesus,  repentance  of  sin,  bap- 
tism for  the  remission  of  sins — and  that,  too, 
by  immersion  in  water,  by  one  having  au- 
thority— and  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  essential 
principles  of  salvation.  What  an  imnense 
gain  it  would  be  to  the  children  of  men  to 
have  certainty  upon  all  these  points  ! 

As  Latter-day  Saints,  speaking  in  general 
terms,  we  do  not  strictly  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples which  Jesus  has  taught.  If  we  did, 
love  would  abound.  We  should  not  only 
love  our  brethren  and  sisters,  but  we  should 
love  our  enemies.  We  should  not  only  do 
good  to  them  who  do  good  to  us,  but  we 
should  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us.  We 
should  not  only  bestow  benefits  upon  those 
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who  bestow  benefits  upon  us,  but  we  should 
bestow  benefits  upon  those  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  injure  us.  We  would  not,  when  re- 
viled, revile  back.  If  we  were  struck,  we 
would  not  strike  back.  If  one  were  angry 
with  us  we  would  not  give  way  to  anger 
towards  him.  We  would  not  strive,  nor  con- 
tend, but  would  in  every  case  suffer  wrong 
rather  than  do  wrong.  Sinners  are  kind  and 
friendly,  and  disposed  to  aid  those  who  are 
kind  and  friendly  to  them.  Sinners  lend  to 
sinners.  Sinners  love  those  who  love  them. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  credit  for  a  Latter-day 
Saint  to  pray  for  and  extend  favors  to  those 
who  do  the  same  to  them.  But  Latter-day 
Saints  are  required  to  do  more  than  this: 
they  are  to  do  to  all  men  that  which  they 
would  like  all  men  to  do  to  them.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  Savior  were  that  the  Saints  should 
be  the  children  of  the  Highest.  He  is  kind 
unto  the  unthankful  and  the  evil.  We  are 
exhorted  to  be  merciful,  as  our  Father  in 
heaven  is  merciful. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  study  these  principles 
and  to  make  our  lives  conform  to  them.  Chil- 
dren should  be  taught  early  in  life  these  hea- 
venly principles,  so  that  they  will  grow  up 
full  of  them.  The  Lord  has  given  us  our  free 
agency.  We  can  accept  and  carry  out  these 
teachings  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  or  we  can  reject 
them.  Satan  only  gains  power  over  man 
through  man's  exercise  of  his  own  agency; 
and  when  Satan  shall  be  bound,  as  the  Lord 
says  he  will  be,  for  a  thousand  years,  one  of 
the  great  powers  that  will  help  bring  this  to 
pass  will  be  man's  agency.  The  Lord  has 
never  forced  men  against  their  will  to  obey 
Him.  He  never  will  do  so.  If  Satan,  there- 
fore, has  power  with  man,  it  is  because  man 
yields  to  his  influence.  Children  can  resist 
Satan.  They  can  obey  the  Lord.  They  can 
be  righteous.  They  can  take  a  course  which 
will  give  them  power  over  Satan.  And  every 
child  which  takes  this  course  helps  bring  to 
pass  the  fulfillment  of  the  words  ol  the  Lord 
concerning  the  binding  of  Satan. 

When  Satan  will  be  bound  he  will  liave  no 
power  to  tempt  the  children   of  men.     This 


happy  period  will  cover  one  thousand  years. 
Then  Satan  will  be  loosed  again.  Why  will 
he  be  loosed  again  ?  Because  a  generation 
will  arise,  some  of  which,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  agency,  will  listen  and  yield  to  him. 
Thus  he  v/ill  have  power  over  them.  They 
will  become  his  willing  servants.  In  this 
way  wickedness  and  all  the  evils  under  which 
the  earth  now  groans  will  be  introduced 
among  men  ;  for  whenever  men  will  listen  to 
Satan,  and  exercise  their  agency  in  that  direc- 
tion, wickedness  flourishes  and  righteousness 
lessens. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  great 
judgments  will  be  poured  out  upon  the  wicked 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Every  prophet  who 
has  looked  forward  to  our  day  has  seen  and 
predicted  that  the  wicked  would  be  destroyed. 
Their  destruction  means  the  destruction  of 
Satan's  power.  The  righteous  will  be  left; 
and  because  of  their  righteousness  the  Lord 
will  have  mercy  upon  them,  and  they,  exer- 
cising their  agency  in  the  right  direction,  will 
bring  down  His  blessings  upon  them  to  such 
an  extent  that  Satan  will  be  bound. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  child,  as  well 
every  adult,  to  so  live  that  the  teachings  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  will  be  implicitly  obeyed,  and 
the  power  and  seductions  of  Satan  be  vigor- 
ously resisted.  Then  we  shall  have  a  foretaste 
of  heaven. 


AUSTRALIA'S  GREATEST  CITY. 

THE  famous  navigator  Captain  Cook  is 
credited  with  being  the  first  white  man, 
of  modern  times  at  least,  who  visited  and  ex- 
plored to  any  extent  the  great  island  conti- 
nent of  the  South  Pacific.  True,  a  traveler 
named  Matthew  Flinders  doubtlesj  made  an 
earlier  visit,  for  an  account  of  his  adventures 
and  explorations  is  extant;  but  no  particular 
benefits  resulted  from  his  discovery,  if  such  it 
was.  Marco  Polo  was  to  some  extent  familiar 
with  this  continent,  but  his  knowledge  of  it 
was  of  no  spe(  ial  benefit.  Captain  Cook,  on 
the  other  hand,  claimed  the  land  explored  for 
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England  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New  South 
Wales.  This  was  in  the  year  1770.  He 
landed  at  Botany  Bay,  a  location  which  is 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  the  present 
greatest  and  the  oldest  city  of  Australia — 
Sidney.  This  latter  is  most  admirably  situ- 
ated, as  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying 
picture,  on  a  body  of  water  known  as  Port 
Jackson,  and  has  a  harbor  which  is  unex- 
celled in  any  part  of  the  world.  Vessels  of 
the  heaviest  burdeq  can  be  moored  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  shore,  while  from  all 
sides  the  shipping  is  protected  by  the  elevated 
lands.  The  narrow  entrance,  called  the 
"Heads,"  to  this  natural  harbor,  could  easily 
be  fortified  and  arranged  to  resist  the  ap- 
proach of  any  hostile  fleet. 

It  was  on  January  20th,  1788,  that  Captain 
Arthur  Phillip,  the  earliest  governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  cast  anchor  in  Botany  Bay  with 
the  first  cargo  of  England's  transported  con- 
victs, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  one 
time  Australia  was  the  British  criminals'  land 
of  exile.  Six  days  after  his  arrival,  the  Gov- 
ernor moved  further  inland  to  Port  Jackson, 
where  he  founded  the  city  Sidney,  which  is 
now  said  to  number  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants. 

This  city  is  prob.ably  the  greatest  wool  port 
in  the  world.  It  also  exports  considerable 
coal,  as  it  stands  about  in  the  middle  of  an 
immense  coal  formation  of  some  five  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  width.  The  other  products  of 
the  country,  and  they  are  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, are  also  shipped  from  this  point  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Here,  too,  may  be 
found  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  necessities 
of  all  people  from  every  land. 

We  who  live  at  this  distance  and  in  this 
day  can  scarcely  imagine  the  difficulties 
which  the  colonists  of  Australia  had  to  meet 
when  it  was  the  dumping  ground  for  the  con- 
victs of  England.  These  outcasts,  composed 
mostly  of  the  off  scouring  of  humanity,  had 
as  a  rule  no  interest  in  the  country  other  than 
to  live  in  the  easiest  possible  way  while  there, 
and  escape  from  exile  as  soon  as  possible.    In 


fact,  the  continent  was  thought  to  be  valuable 
only  as  a  sink  for  the  depraved  of  the  mother 
country.  When,  however,  the  government 
officers  who  had  been  sent  there,  together 
with  venturesome  colonists  and  the  better 
class  of  the  transported  criminals,  began  to 
discover  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
and  to  see  its  great  possibilities,  England 
was  pleased  to  know  that  she  had  a  depen- 
dency which  promised  large  returns  if  de- 
voted to  other  purposes  than  that  of  making 
it  a  huge  penitentiary.  Still  it  required  con- 
siderable agitation  on  the  part  of  those  resid- 
ing on  the  antipodal  island,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous petitions  to  have  the  laws  repealed  con- 
cerning the  transportation  of  the  convicts  to 
that  land.  This  having  been  done,  however, 
the  wealth  of  the  people  living  there  has 
rapidly  increased,  the  country's  resources 
have  been  developed  and  much  of  Europe's 
surplus  population  is  finding  in  that  far- 
distant  land  comfortable  homes  and  consider- 
able wealth.  IP-,  jr. 


II.— WEST   POINT  AND  THE   ARMY. 


THIS  beautiful  spot,  hallowed  by  the  memo- 
ries of  the  war,  was  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress in  1802  as  a  site  for  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy. 

Arriving  at  West  Point  either  by  railroad 
or  steamboat,  one  ascends  to  the  plain  above 
along  a  carriage  road  cut  from  the  face  of  the 
precipice.  The  visitor  is  at  once  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  adaptability 
of  the  place  for  the  purposes  of  a  military 
school.  There  are  nearly  fifty  acres  of  level 
ground  on  the  "plain,"  half  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  lawn  used  for  infantry  drills,  and 
the  other  half  a  gravelly  drill  ground  devoted 
to  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  Circling  the 
plain  are,  in  order,  the  library,  chapel,  aca- 
demic building,  cadets'  barracks,  residences 
of  officials,  the  siege  and  mortar  batteries, 
the  hotel.  Fort  Clinton,  and  the  Cadet  sum- 
mer encampment.  Stately  elms  front  the 
building.      To  the  east  and  north  is  the  Hud- 
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son  ;  to  the  west  and  south  the  verdure  cov- 
ered hills,  on  whose  lower  summits  may  be 
seen  the  ruined  works  of  Revolutionary  forts. 
The  memories  of  distinguished  soldiers  have 
been  perpetuated  by  monuments,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  scattered  here  and  there 
around  the  grounds.  A  picturesque  and 
wooded  path  extends  around  the  plain  below 
the  crest,  extending  in  places  to  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  known  as  "  Flirtation  Walk." 
Half  way  down  the  plateau's  more  gentle 
slope  at  the  north,  are  the  clustering  barracks 
and  quarters  of  the  several  companies  of 
enlisted  men  on  duty  at  the  post.  Farther 
away  to  the  north  and  west  on  the  crest  of  a 
steep  bluff  is  the  Cadet  Cemetery,  in  which 
not  only  cadets,  but  many  of  our  country's 
most  valorous  defenders  are  buried. 

Southward  past  Graijt  Hall,  or  the  Cadets' 
Mess,  past  the  Hospital  and  Officers'  Quarters, 
high  above  the  ferry  landing,  through  the 
south  gate,  a  beautiful  country  road  leads  to 
the  village  of  Highland  Falls  and  to  Cozzen's 
Hotel,  a  mile  and  a  half  below,  and  thence 
on  southward  through  the  State.  Roads  lead 
in  various  directions  through  the  mountain 
passes  to  the  farming  country  some  miles  to 
the  westward.  Following  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  is  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
while  the  West  Shore  line,  on  the  west  side, 
passes  beneath  the  plain  in  a  long  tunnel. 
Near  the  north  dock,  for  the  instruction  of 
the  cadets,  is  a  battery  of  sea  coast  cannons, 
one  of  which  has  a  bore  of  fifteen  inches. 
The  view  from  Trophy  Point,  northward  up 
the  Hudson  River,  is  unobstructed  for  more 
than  ten  miles  and  is  regarded  by  travelers  as 
one  of  the  loveliest  landscapes  on  the  globe. 
Trophy  Point  derives  is  name  from  the  num- 
ber of  war  trophies  that  have  been  collected 
there.  Guns  captured  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  in  the  Rebellion,  the  famous  Parrott 
gun,  from  which  4,606  projectiles  were  hurled 
into  the  city  of  Charleston,  antique  mortars 
and  guns  captured  from  Mexico,  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  chain  stretched  across  the 
river  a  century  ago,  and  many  other  relics  of 
war  have  been  gathered  here. 


The  Cadet  Barracks  is  a  castle- like  struc- 
ture, in  shape  like  the  letter  L.  It  is  four 
stories  and  a  basement  high,  and  has  ten 
divisions  or  halls,  two  or  three  of  which  are 
assigned  to  each  of  the  four  companies.  Two 
cadets  occupy  each  room,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  table,  rough  shelves  for  linen,  a  wash- 
stand,  bowl,  pail,  wooden  dipper,  and  iron 
bedsteads  with  bedding.  Carpets,  pictures, 
curtains,  other  than  a  cheap  Turkey  red,  and 
all  articles  of  luxury  are  carefully  excluded  as 
being  improper  for  student-soldiers.  The 
rear  part  of  each  room  is  divided  into  two 
alcoves  by  a  partition  about  seven  feet  high ; 
in  each  of  these  is  a  bed.  Each  room  is  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas. 

The  Academic  Building  is  now  being  torn 
down  to  make  room  tor  a  more  convenient 
structure.  It  is  divided  into  class  rooms, 
drawing  rooms,  chemical  laboratories,  and  a 
museum  of  ordnance  in  which  may  be  found 
many  interesting  trophies  and  military  inven- 
tions. 

There  is  now  an  excellent  gymnasium,  a 
commodious  hospital,  a  library  of  60,000  vol- 
umes, an  excellent  observatory  and  a  mess 
hall  that  wilTseat  400  cadets  and  other  impos- 
ing public  buildings  on  the  grounds. 

The  studies  of  a  West  Point  cadet  cover 
four  years,  the  corps  of  cadets  being  divided 
into  four  classes,  numbered  as  the  first,  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  classes,  of  which  the 
fourth  class  are  the  beginners.  Each  class  is 
divided  into  sections  of  from  six  to  twelve 
cadets  for  instruction.  Recitations  of  from 
one  to  two  hours  in  length,  begin  at  8  a.  m. 
and  end  at  4  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  intermis- 
sion for  dinner.  The  sections  form  at  the 
call  of  the  bugle,  rolls  are  called,  the  results 
reported  to  the  officer  of  the  day  and  the  sec- 
tions marched  to  the  recitation  rooms  by  the 
highest  cadet  in  proficiency  in  each  section. 
Absentees,  of  whom  there  are  seldom  any, 
are  reported  to  the  instructor,  who  then  sends 
nearly  all  of  the  members  of  the  section  to 
the  blackboard,  giving  to  each  a  special  sub- 
ject to  discuss.  While  they  are  working  at 
their  problems  at  the  board,  another  cadet  is 
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called  to  the  floor  and  questioned  on  some 
part  of  the  day's  lesson  until  one  of  those  at 
the  board  is  ready.  The  latter  being  called, 
states  his  problem  and  the  general  plan  of 
solving  it  and  then  discusses  it  in  full,  refer- 
ring to  his  diagrams  and  figures.  The  in- 
structor brings  out  parts  omitted  or  slighted 
by  questions,  making  sure  that  the  cadet's 
knowledge  is  thorough.  The  cadet  is  required 
to  take  "the  position  of  the  soldier"  and  be 
accurate  in  the  use  of  language  and  lucid  in 
his  recitation.  Such  a  method  tends  largely 
to  make  a  disciplined  mind.  Each  cadet  is 
marked  for  each  recitation,  the  marks  ranging 
from  o  to  3,  these  marks  being  hung  up  each 
Saturday  for  inspection. 

Reviews  are  frequent.  Examinations  occur 
in  January  and  June,  and  cadets  are  given 
their  position  according  to  proficiency  in  each 
study  at  the  annual  examination  in  June,  the 
order  being  determined  from  the  daily  marks, 
the  marks  on  review  and  the  marks  at  exami- 
nation. At  the  end  of  the  four  years'  course 
cadets  are  sent  to  the  several  arms  of  the  ser- 
vice, where  vacancies  exist,  according  to  their 
choice.  A  few  of  the  highest  members  are 
recommended  for  the  highest  branches  of  the 
service  and  usually  choose  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers. A  few  others  are  recommended  for  all 
branches  except  the  engineers,  and  usually 
choose  the  artillery.  All  the  rest  are  recom- 
mended for  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  join 
their  regiments  according  to  their  choice  and 
class  standing. 

Each  reprepresentative  in  Congress  and  each 
delegate  from  a  Territory  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point one  cadet  to  the  Military  Academy. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
appointment  of  ten  cadets.  Only  those  who 
are  between  the  ages  of  17  and  22  years  and 
who  are  of  sound  physical  condition,  and 
who  are  able  to  pass  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion in  the  common  branches  and  in  United 
States  History,  can  secure  admission. 

The  government  allows  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year  to  each  cadet,  from  which  he  must  pay 
board,  for  clothing,  books,  light  and  all  ex- 
penses except  lodging  and  instruction.     This 


is  enough  to  live  on  comfortably  and  even 
allows  the  saving  of  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  the  course  of  four  years  by  economy.  Ca- 
dets receive  instruction  the  first  year  in  alge- 
bra, geometry,  French,  the  English  language, 
and  gymnastics;  the  second  year  in  trigonom- 
etry, perspective,  surveying,  analytical  geom- 
etry, calculus,  French,  drawing  and  riding; 
the  third  year  in  mechanics,  acoustics,  astro- 
nomy, chemistry  and  drawing;  and  the  fourth 
year  in  civil  and  military  engineering,  miner- 
alogy and  geology,  international  and  consti- 
tutional and  military  law,  practical  military 
engineering  and  ordnance  and  gunnery;  and 
during  all  four  years  practical  instruction  in 
artillery,  cavalry  and  infantry  tactics. 

Richard  IV.    Yoiirn'. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Our   Ideas  of  Marriage. 


THE  attention  of  the  nation  has  been 
directed  for  many  years  to  the  plural 
marriages  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  These 
marriages  have  been  the  object  of  criticism 
and  attack.  The  peoole  at  large  have  been  so 
busy  condemning  us  and  denouncing  our  mar- 
riage relations  that  they  have  overlooked  the 
evils  which  have  been  flourishing  around  them 
in  their  neighborhood,  and  have  seemingly 
failed  to  realize  many  of  the  bad  conditions 
which  are  too  common  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Now  that  plural  marriages  have  ceased  in 
Utah,  public  speakers  and  journalists  gener- 
ally will  have  to  devote  their  attention  to 
other  topics.  It  has  been  very  flattering  to 
the  self-love  of  some  people  to  contrast  their 
moral  purity  with  what  they  were  pleased  to 
suppose  was  the  moral  obliquity  of  the  Mor- 
mons. The  opportunity  for  drawing  such 
contrasts  hereafter  will  not  exist;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  persons  disposed  to  be  critical 
concerning  existing  evils  will  now  begin  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  state  of  morals 
which  exists    in    the    communities    in    which 
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they  dwell.  That  there  is  abundant  ground 
for  such  criticism  no  one  who  knows  the  con- 
dition of  society  in  the  nation  at  large  can 
doubt. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  low  condition  of 
morals  in  many  places  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  United  States  divorces  are  so 
common.  The  comparison  which  a  writer  in 
the  Ecoiiomisie  Francais,  a  magazine  published 
in  France,  makes  between  the  divorces  of  the 
United  States  and  those  of  other  countries, 
shows  that  there  were  nearly  four  thousand 
more  divorces  in  one  year  in  the  United 
States  than  were  granted  in  France,  England, 
Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Austria,  Roumania  and  Canada  put  together. 
According  to  the  figures  given  by  this  writer, 
there  were  forty- seven  divorces  granted  in  the 
United  States  for  every  single  divorce  in 
Great  Britain.  Even  in  France  there  were 
nineteen  thousand  fewer  divorces  in  the  year 
than  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  very  bad  showing  for  our  nation. 
It  is  true,  doubtless,  that  divorces  are  more 
easily  obtained  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  in  the  other  coun- 
tries; but  notwithstanding  this,  the  frequency 
of  divorces  must  be  taken,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  as  an  evidence  of  a  lax  condition  of 
morals.  No  better  proof  can  be  cited  of  the 
low  esteem  in  which  the  marriage  tie  is  held. 
Those  who  in  such  large  numbers  have  re- 
course to  divorce  as  these  statements  show, 
must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  sacred - 
ness  of  the  marriage  union.  The  ease  with 
which  divorces  are  obtained  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  they  are  granted  must 
have  an  unfavorable  effect  upon  young  people 
in  entering  upon  the  marriage  state.  If  they 
realized  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
secure  a  separation  after  the  union  had  once 
been  formed,  or  if  they  felt  that  it  was  a  very 
immoral  thing  for  a  woman  to  leave  her  hus- 
band, or  a  husband  to  leave  his  wife,  unless 
for  the  most  serious  and  weighty  reasons,  they 
would  consider  the  gravity  of  the  step  they 
were  about  to  take  and  would  be  impressed 
with  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  an    ill- 


assorted  alliance,  and  would  be  likely  to  exer- 
cise more  care  in  deciding  upon  a  partner  for 
life.  They  certainly  would  feel  that  it  is 
most  important  to  make  a  judicious  selection. 
But  where  the  tie  is  easily  dissolved,  and  di- 
vorced people  are  popular,  marriage  is  apt  to 
be  looked  upon  as  a  very  light  affair.  It 
really  becomes  a  partnership,  to  last  only  so 
long  as  it  shall  suit  the  convenience  or  taste 
of  the  parties  engaging  in  it. 

In  some  communities  in  the  United  States 
it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  have  what  has 
been  called  consecutive  polygamy — that  is,  a 
man  marries  a  wife,  and  lives  with  her  a  itw 
years  and  then  they  are  divorced;  he  then  takes 
another,  and  so  on,  in  some  instances  follow- 
ing it  up  until  he  has  had  several  partners- — not, 
it  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  but  one  after 
another;  and  women,  also,  not  uncommonly 
having  two  or  more  husbands  in  succession. 
No  course  short  of  actual  adultery  can  be 
conceived  of  more  likely  to  bring  about  a 
complete  breaking  down  of  all  morality  than 
this  practice  of  marrying  wife  after  wife  or 
husband  after  husband. 

Now  that  our  plural  marriages  are  out  of 
the  way,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  atten- 
tion of  moralists  will  be  drawn  to  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  existing  in  the  country  at 
large,  and  reformers  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  display  their  zeal  in  the  correction  of  the 
numerous  evils  growing  out  of  the  frequency 
of  divorce  and  a  laxity  of  the  marriage  tie. 
There  certainly  is  a  splendid  field  for  that 
class  to  labor  in  who  have  been  so  busy  with 
our  affairs. 

The  purity  of  a  people  can  be  measured 
somewhat  correctly  by  the  sacredness  with 
which  the  marriage  tie  is  held  in  their  midst. 
Among  no  people  should  a  higher  value  be 
placed  on  this  ordinance  than  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints;  for  there  is  no  people  who 
view  marriage  as  a  permanent  condition  here 
and  hereafter  as  we  do.  There  is  no  relig- 
ious people  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge 
who  believe  as  the  Latter-day  Saints  do,  that 
the  relationships  entered  into  here  between 
the  sexes  under  proper  conditions  endure  be- 
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yond  this  life.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  a  family 
organization  existing  in  the  next  world  is 
thoroughly  Mormon,  and  it  has  come  to  us 
through  the  revelations  which  the  Lord  has 
given  to  His  people  in  these  latter  times.  To 
a  Latter-day  Saint  the  knowledge  that  all 
those  tender  relations  which  exist  in  this  life, 
and  which  are  so  productive  of  happiness 
here,  will  exist  in  the  eternal  world,  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  chief  anticipations  connected 
with  heaven ;  in  fact,  no  Latter-day  Saint 
can  conceive  of  a  heaven  where  all  these  ties 
would  be  dissolved,  and  where  the  sexes 
would  dwell  apart  and  have  none  of  these 
associations  that  endear  them  to  each  other 
in  this  life. 

It  is  a  most  delightful  thing  to  contemplate 
that  the  union  of  husband  and  wife  has  been 
made  possible  for  eternity  by  the  restoration 
of  ordinances  and  authority  to  administer 
them,  and  that  not  only  will  man  and  wife 
dwell  together  as  such  throughout  eternity, 
but  that  their  children  also  will  bear  the  re- 
lationship to  them  of  children  in  the  great 
future.  A  belief  in  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  robs  death  of  many  of  its  chief  ter- 
rors. The  husband  who  lays  away  his  wife 
in  the  tomb  knows  that  the  separation  is  but 
temporary.  So  with  the  wife  who  is  called 
to  part  with  her  husband,  and  parents  with 
their  children,  and  children  with  their  pa- 
rents. They  know  that  they  will  be  re- 
united and  dwell  together  as  husband  and 
wife,  as  parents  and  children,  throughout 
eternity. 

The  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  the  other 
revelations  of  the  Lord  possess  a  significance 
in  the  light  of  this  doctrine  that  can  be  un- 
derstood. These  divine  teachings  speak  of 
the  time  when  the  faithful  shall  wear  crowns 
and  sit  upon  thrones;  that  is,  they  shall  pos- 
sess kingly  and  queenly  dignity.  A  crown 
would  be  but  an  empty  bauble  if  its  wearer 
had  no  power.  To  sit  upon  a  throne  without 
dominion  would  be  unmeaning,  and  would 
bring  no  gratification.  But  when  the  Saints 
are  told  that  they  shall  sit  upon  thrones,  and 
that  they  shall  wear  crowns,  they  are  symbols 


of  power,  and  dominion,  and  of  the  rule 
which  they  will  exercise.  And  over  whom 
will  they  rule?  And  what  will  be  the  nature 
of  their  dominion?  The  answer  is  found  in 
the  teachings  which  the  Lord  has  given  con- 
cerning the  family  organization.  A  man  will 
stand  at  the  head  of  his  family.  He  will  pre- 
side or  reign  over  his  own  household.  His 
children  will  be  obedient  to  him.  They  will 
constitute  his  kingdom.  With  an  ever-grow- 
ing posterity  there  will  be  increasing  domin- 
ion ;  and  in  reigning  over  them  as  a  ruler,  it 
is  quite  proper  that  a  crown  should  be  worn. 
These  being  the  views  and  expectations  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints,  they  should  of  all  peo- 
ple be  the  most  careful  in  forming  marriage 
relations.  Parents  cannot  be  too  diligent  in 
teaching  their  children  correct  ideas  upon 
this  subject.  Boys  should  be  taught  to  be 
very  discreet  in  the  selection  of  a  girl  for  a 
wife;  and  girls  should  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  great  importance  of  accepting  only 
as  a  lover  and  a  husband  one  in  whom  she  has 
entire  confidence  that  he  will  be  true  and 
faithful  in  all  the  relations  of  life  in  this  state 
of  existence,  and  be  a  suitable  companion 
for  her  throughout  eternity. 

The  Editor. 


A  VETERAN   IN   THE  CHURCH. 

BY  letter  from  Elder  William  King,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaiian  Colony,  in  Skull 
Valley,  I  am  informed  of  the  death  on  the 
25th  of  October,  at  5:30  p.  m.,  at  that  place, 
of  Elder  Solomona  Piipiilani,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  more  than  ninety  years.  He  was 
born  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  Sandwicii 
Islands,  prior  to  the  advent  of  civilization  in 
those  beautiful  islands  of  the  sea,  hence  the 
exact  date  of  his  birth  cannot  be  told,  but 
according  to  the  best  data  at  command  he 
must  have  been,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
very  nearly  one  hundred  years  of  age.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  receive  the  gospel 
under  the  administration  of  President  Geo. 
Q.  Cannon,  in  1S51,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
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ordained  an  Eider,  and  became  an  active 
laborer  in  the  local  ministry.  He  was  a 
fluent  speaker  in  his  native  tongue,  a  close 
and  careful  reasoner,  a  thorough  scriptorian, 
and  a  conscientious  man. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1854, 
and  since  then  have  been  more  or  less  familiar 
with  his  course  of  life.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  he  has  never  wavered  in  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  truth  from  the  day  he 
was  baptized,  nor  were  his  good  character,  and 
his  standing  in  the  Church  ever  called  in 
question  ;  he  was  exceptionally  clear  of  the 
vices  and  the  many  weaknesses  so  common 
among  the  Hawaiians,  possessing,  as  he  did, 
unusual  stability  of  character  and  integrity  of 
purpose. 

He  was  among  those  who  helped  to  establish 
a  gathering  place  at  Palawai,  on  the  island  of 
Lanai,  in  1854,  and  was  always  reliable  and 
trustworthy. 

When  W.  M.  Gibson  took  possession  of 
Palawai,  in  the  name  of  the  Church,  he  was 
one  of  his  right  hand  men,  but  was  one  of 
the  first  to  perceive  the  errors  of  Mr.  Gibson, 
when  he  began  to  mislead  the  Saints,  and 
promptly  withdrew  from  him  and  rallied  to 
the  true  standard  when  it  was  again  restored 
by  Apostles  L.  Snow  and  E.  T.  Benson  and 
their  associates  in  1864. 

When  Laie,  on  the  island  o  Oahu,  was 
purchased  by  Bros.  George  Nebeker,  F.  A. 
Hammond  and  others,  in  1S65,  and  a  gather- 
ing place  for  the  Saints  was  established  there, 
he  and  his  family  were  among  the  first  to 
gather  to  that  place,  where  he  continued  in 
the  service  of  the  Plantation,  and  in  the 
ministry  as  directed,  until  he  emigrated  to 
Zion,  in  the  year  1879,  I  think.  His  wife 
died  at  Laie  previous  to  his  coming  to  Utah. 
Although  very  aged  and  sometimes  quite 
feeble  in  health,  he  succeeded,  by  industry, 
perseverance  and  economy,  in  maintaining 
himself,  in  buying  a  small  piece  of  ground  in 
the  Nineteenth  Ward  of  this  city,  on  which 
he  built  himself  a  small,  but  convenient  and 
suitable  home,  where  he  resided  until  the 
"losepa  Agricultural  and  Stock  Company"  was 


organized,  and  a  gathering  place  for  the  Ha- 
waiians was  established,  in  1889,  at  losepa  in 
Tooele  County.  He  was  again  one  of  the  fore- 
most to  dispose  of  his  little  property  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  gather  to  the  appointed  place. 
On  the  2Sth  of  August,  1890,  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  colonization,  at  that  place, 
of  the  Hawaiians  in  Utah,  was  celebrated 
with  appropriate  and  interesting  ceremonies, 
including  a  regular  Hawaiian  feast,  at  which 
Presidents  Woodruff  and  Cannon,  and  others 
of  the  leading  brethren  were  present.  He 
obtained  a  city  lot  in  the  townsite  of  losepa, 
made  some  improvements  upon  it,  again 
built  him  a  comfortable  little  home  and  sup- 
plied it  with  needed  comforts  suited  to  his 
tastes,  condition  and  means,  and  enjoyed  it 
until  the  hour  of  his  death. 

Besides  maintaining  himself  by  his  own 
industry  and  frugality,  since  he  has  been  in 
Utah,  he  sent  the  means  to  Hawaii  for  the 
immigration  of  a  grand-son,  who  was  his  only 
companion  in  his  little  house  at  losepa,  a 
grand-daughter  who  accompanied  him  to 
Utah,  when  he  came  himself,  having  died  a 
number  of  years  ago  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Solomona  Piipiilani,  in  his  younger  days, 
was  a  vigorous,  strong  man;  while  not  so  bril- 
liant as  some  of  his  early  companions  in  the 
Church,  he  was  the  peer  of  any  Hawaiian  I 
ever  knew  in  integrity  to  the  cause.  His  life 
and  labors  for  forty  years  in  the  Church  prove 
his  stability  and  the  strength  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon,  and  of  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  therein  contain- 
ed. Although  very  old  when  he  came  to 
Utah  some  twelve  years  ago,  as  near  as 
I  can  recall,  he  was  determined  to  re- 
ceive, if  possible  in  life,  the  benefits  of  the 
ordinances  of  the  house  of  God;  therefore 
he  came  to  Zion.  He  made  frequent  visits  to 
the  Logan  Temple  in  the  interests  of  his  kin- 
dred dead,  and  accomplished  all  in  his  power 
for  their  deliverance  and  redemption,  he  hav- 
ing received  all  the  blessings  bestowed  in  the 
house  of  God;  the  first  and,  so  far,  the  only 
one  of  his  race   who   has   been   so    fortunate. 
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There  are  others  who  are  coming  along  and 
who  are  as  worthy,  and  in  time  will  obtain 
the  blessings. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  hastily  written 
narrative  is  to  show  that  even  the  Hawaiian 
may,  if  he  will,  gather  to  Zion,  and,  under 
changed  conditions- — and,  to  him,  very  dis- 
paraging changes  in  many  things — may  thrive 
and  prosper;  and  to  show  that  many  white 
people,  far  more  favored  with  divine  and  nat- 
ural gifts,  who  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  dark- 
skinned  Islanders  as  "heathens,"  m.ay  well 
follow  the  noble  example  of  this  worthy, 
faithful  and  true-hearted  Latter-day  Saint. 

Jos.   F.  SmitJi. 


WORDS  OF  WISDOM. 


Third  Word. 

That  inasmuch  as  any  man  drinketh  strong  wine  or 
strong  drinl<  among  you,  behold  it  is  not  good,  neither 
meet  in  the  sight  of  your  Father,  only  in  assembling 
yourselves  together  to  offer  up  your  sacraments  before 
him. 

And,  behold,  this  should  be  wine,  yea,  pure  wine  of  the 
grape  of  the  vine,  of  your  own  make. 

And.  again,  strong  drinks  are  not  for  the  belly,  but 
for  the  washing  of  your  bodies. 

And  again,  tobacco  is  not  for  the  body,  neither  for  the 
belly,  and  is  not  good  for  man,  but  is  an  herb  for  bruises 
and  all  sick  cattle,  to  be  used  with  judgment  and  skill. 

.And  again,  hot  drinks  are  not  for  the  body  or  belly. 
Word  of  Wisdom,^ — g  verses. 

THE  words  here  used  are  as  plain  and  sim- 
ple as  it  is  possible  for  words  to  be.  The 
man  or  woman  who  drinks  wine  or  strong 
drinks  after  reading  the  injunction  given  in 
the  5th  verse  of  this  revelation  does  so  at  his 
or  her  own  peril.  In  the  17th  verse  of  this 
revelation,  we  are  told  that  barley  is  proper 
to  be  used  for  mild  drinks.  Mind,  mild  drinks. 
As  well  argue  that  whisky  made  of  innocent 
corn  is  a  mild  drink  as  that  the  lager  beer 
sold  commonly  is  a  mild  drink  from  barley. 
It  is  not  the  material  from  which  the  drink  is 
made  that  makes  it  innocent  or  harmful,  it  is 
the  strength  of  the  beverage  which  is  its  test. 
Men  can  get  beastly  drunk  on   beer  as   they 


can  on  wine  or  whisky.  It  is  therefore  as 
much  contrary  to  the  Word  of  Wisdom  to 
take  beer  as  to  take  wine  or  whisky.  The 
mild  summer  drinks  made  from  barley, 
especially  if  made  without  fermentation,  will 
harm  no  one. 

It  is  told  us  that  he  who  would  honor  the 
will  of  our  Father,  will  not  use  wine  nor 
strong  drink  except  for  the  sacrament.  In 
St.  George  where  the  people  themselves  make 
wine,  it  is  used  in  the  sacrament.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  although  the  wine 
thus  used  is  of  the  best  quality  made  in  the 
southern  country,  yet  the  officers  who  ad- 
minister the  sacrament,  aver  that  in  the  course 
of  several  years'  experience  it  is  a  fact  that 
there  is  less  wine  used  in  the  ordinance  than 
there  was  water  in  former  times.  This  is  a 
creditable  statement. 

There  are  several  other  injurious  articles 
spoken  of  in  this  revelation,  but  only  in  one 
instance  does  the  significant  words  occur: 
"Neither  meet  in  the  sight  of  your  Father." 
This  gives  these  injunctions  a  binding  force. 
Who  can  arise  and  say,  I  am  wiser  than  my 
Father,  I  know  what  is  good  for  me  better 
than  does  the  Author  of  these  words.  I 
need  a  little  beer,  ale  or  wine,  for  am  I  not 
old  and  feeble,  and  has  not  my  doctor  pre- 
scribed such  a  thing  for  me?  He  who  goes 
against  the  revealed  word  in  this  as  in  other 
things,  does  so  at  his  own  risk.  If  he  breaks 
that  law,  it  is  not  our  gracious  Father  who  will 
suffer,  except  in  seeing  the  suffering  of  His 
rebellious  son.  Yet,  as  in  every  other  law 
and  its  penalty,  our  actions  injure  all  with 
whom  we  associate.  So  we  have  our  own 
physical  suffering  to  endure  if  we  break  the 
law  as  well  as  the  consequences  to  our  chil- 
dren and  the  results  of  our  example  to  others. 

The  7th  verse  speaks  of  a  practice  which  is 
confined  to  men  almost  entirely.  That  of 
tobacco  using.  There  is  a  singular  fact  in 
connection  with  this  revelation,  since  it  was 
given,  the  whole  civilized  world  has  awak- 
ened to  the  solemn  fact  that  neither  strong 
drink,  tobacco,  nor  hot  drinks  are  good  for 
man.      Indeed,   they  are  all  especially  inju- 
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rious.  So  many  deadly  effects  have  been 
observed  from  the  use  of  tobacco,  that  it  is  a 
marvel  how  sane  men  can  use  it  at  all  whether 
they  are  Mormons  or  not.  I  have  heard 
some  moral  cowards  screen  themselves  behind 
such  pitiable  arguments  as  that  if  they  do 
not  use  a  little  tobacco,  they  grow  too  fat,  or 
they  have  the  toothache,  or  their  minds  are 
sluggish.  To  me  such  arguments  are  worse 
than  trash,  for  they  are  a  sinful  refusal  to 
accept  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  regard  to  this 
weed.  If  you  are  inclined  to  get  too  fat,  for 
the  sake  of  truth  and  consistency,  just  stop 
eating  such  fattening  food,  and  live  on  fruit, 
bread,  grain,  lean  meat  and  vegetables. 
I'll  insure  that  you  won't  complain  of  fat  any 
more.  Don't  insult  the  Almighty  by  telling 
Him  and  other  people  that  tobacco  is  good 
for  you  when  He  says  it  is  not.  He  knows  a 
little  more  than  you  do,  and  if  you  care  so 
little  for  His  word  and  your  example  before 
the  people  as  to  use  tobacco,  be  a  man  about 
it  and  say  that  you  love  it  and  are  such  a 
slave  to  your  appetite  that  you  cannot  rise 
above  it.  Then  at  least  you  will  not  by  im- 
plication call  God  untruthful  and  ignorant. 
We  are  distinctly  told  what  tobacco  is  good 
for,  and  we  have  no  moral  right  to  use  it  in 
any  other  way. 

Verse  9th  reads:  "And  again,  hot  drinks 
are  not  for  the  body  or  the  belly."  Here  again, 
science  has  stepped  in  and  proved  by  worldly 
arguments  that  the  principles  taught  Joseph 
Smith  are  from  the  eternal  regions  of  light 
and  truth.  Joseph  the  Prophet  said  in  speak- 
ing of  this  verse,  that  our  Father  had  espec- 
ial reference  to  tea  and  colfee.  Now  science 
says  that  no  hot  drinks  are  good  for  man,  but 
tea  and  coffee  are  especially  harmful.  Like 
all  other  laws  we  can  keep  it  and  gain  the 
blessing,  or  reject  it  and  pay  the  penalty. 
Neither  hot  drinks  or  food  are  good  for  the 
body,  and  our  drinking  should  be  confined  in 
health  to  cool,  pure  water.  But  in  tea  and 
coffee  there  are  two  poisons,  called  theine  and 
caffeine.  Dr.  Talmage,  in  his  Domestic 
Science,  says,  speaking  of  tea. 

"Its  effect  upon  the  human  system  is  shown 


in  nervous  disorders  and  in  its  separated  state 
it  is  known  to  be  a  powerful  poison.  Tea 
drinkers  and  professional  tea  tasters  and  es- 
pecially packers  of  tea  leaves  are  subject  to 
headaches,  giddiness  and  in  severe  cases  even 
paralysis.  *  *         ^         The   general 

effect  of  tea  and  coffee  is  to  produce  a  stimu- 
lation of  the  nervous  system  which  is  followed 
by  a  reactive  depression.  Long  continued 
indulgences  produce  specific  derangements  to 
which  the  name  of  'tea  disease'  has  been 
given.  The  custom  among  students  of  drink- 
ing coffee  to  keep  them  awake  is  suicidal. 
The  habit  is  an  enslaving  one,  it  makes  man 
dependent  on  drugs  for  the  exercise  of  his 
powers.  The  substances  are  potent  medicines 
and  should  be  used  with  great  wisdom." 

This  is  the  scientific  testimony  of  a  scient- 
ist. He  does  not  speak  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  but  as  a  man  of  science.  So  here  we 
have  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  the  word  of 
science.  And  yet  hundreds  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  use  these  deadly  beverages.  That 
more  money  is  spent  for  coffee  in  this  Terri- 
tory than  is  spent  for  bread  is  something 
more  than  startling,  it  is  alarming.  One  can 
in  a  measure  excuse  the  old  and  infirm  for  an 
occasional  indulgence  in  these  beverages. 
Even  they,  if  they  had  the  moral  courage  to 
rise  superior  to  their  own  passions  would  be  in- 
calculably benefitted  by  abstinence  from  these 
things,  but  when  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
prime  of  life  make  and  use  such  things  in 
spite  of  the  word  of  God,  and  allow  their 
growing  children  to  partake  also,  then  indeed 
the  matter  assumes  a  dangerous  aspect,  and 
one  wonders  if  our  Father  will  visit  our  sins 
on  our  heads  in  this  life.  If  He  does,  I  do 
hope  He  will  spare  the  ones  who  have  tried 
to  keep  this  law. 

Theo.    Welcome,  F.  M.    D. 


They  who  are  most  weary  of  life,  and  yet 
are  most  unwilling  to  die,  are  such  who  have 
lived  to  no  purpose, — who  have  rather  breath- 
ed than  lived. 
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THE    BENEFITS    OF    SOCIAL    GATHER- 
INGS. 

An    Essay    Delivered    Before    the    Members    of 

the    I2th   Ward,   at  their  Social    Reunion  in 

the   New   Meeting-House  on  Wendnes- 

day  Evening,   Oct.   21st,   i8gi,    by 

Mrs.     Nellie     Little. 


''TJAPPINESS  is  reflective,  like   the   light 

ii  uf  heaven;  and  every  countenance, 
bright  with  smiles,  and  glowing  with  innocent 
enjoyment,  is  a  mirror  transmitting  to  others 
the  rays  of  an  ever-shining  benevolence." 
So  says  Washington  Irving.  We  will  suppose, 
then,  that  the  disappointments  and  annoy- 
ances of  a  business  life,  and  also  the  griev- 
ances accompanying  a  domestic  life,  are  for 
this  evening  forgotten,  and  everyone  is  pre- 
pared to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
other. 

A  certain  amount  of  amusement  is  neces- 
sary for  our  physical  health  and  mental  ad- 
vancement. "He  who  cannot  find  time  for 
enjoyment,  will  sooner  or  later  find  time  for 
illness,"  has  been  wisely  said.  The  old  ad- 
dage,  "All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull 
boy,"  is  just  as  applicable  to  us — children  of 
larger  growth. 

Work,  whether  it  be  mental  or  manual 
labor,  prepares  for  recreation,  while  recrea- 
tion is  equally  effectual  in  preparing  us  for 
work.  Some  very  clever  people,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  think  it 
proper  to  ignore  the  demands  of  society;  call 
it  folly  to  go  to  places  of  auiusement,  and 
think  it  a  waste  of  time  to  spend  an  hour  in 
social  converse.  They  may  achieve  brilliant 
results  that  are  beneficial,  but  they  do  not 
confer  happiness  on  humanity,  as  do  the 
genial,  social,  kindly  people,  who  mingle 
freely  with  their  fellow-men,  enhancing  their 
joys  and  alleviating  their  sorrows. 

Again,  in  our  social  gatherings  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  time  is  devoted  to  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental.  Music  improves  the  man- 
ners, refines  the  taste  and  soothes  the  troubled 
spirit.  It  is  elevating  and  purifying  in  its 
character. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Germans  were  once 


much  given  to  intoxicants,  and  now  they  are 
the  soberest  of  nations.  This  change,  it  is 
said,  was  wrought  principally  by  education 
and  music. 

In  the  days  of  chivalry  we  learn  that 
knighthood  was  conferred  on  those  who  ex- 
celled in  melody  and  verse,  as  well  as  for  dar- 
ing deeds  on  the  field  of  battle,  showing  that 
music  was  more  highly  appreciated  then  than 
at  the  present  time. 

We  frequently  hear  it  stated  that  the  social, 
kindly  feeling  of  years  ago  no  longer  exists. 
Everyone  is  so  absorbed  in  his  own  interests 
he  has  little  time  to  think  of  the  welfare  of 
his  neighbor.  In  fact,  he  has  no  neighbor; 
the  word  is  becoming  obsolete.  These  truths 
produce  a  feeling  of  sadness,  and  we  sigh 
for  the  good  old  times  when  there  was  more 
sociability  and  less  formality. 

At  the  close  of  this  reunion,  no  doubt  the 
universal  expression  will  be,  "What  an  en- 
joyable time  we  have  had;  why  don't  we  meet 
oftener  ?  "  showing  that  our  assembling  in  a 
social  capacity  is  a  benefit,  for  whatever  con- 
duces to  our  happiness  is  beneficial. 


THREE    MORMON  BOYS. 

[CONTINUED   FROM   PAGE  663.] 

THE  moment  the  doctor  looked  into  the 
face  of  the  young  lad  and  saw  the  general 
symptoms  he  sat  calmly  down  on  the  bedside 
with  anything  but  a  serious  cast  of  counte- 
nance. The  ludicorousness  of  the  thing  was 
too  much  for  the  doctor's  risibilities,  and  as 
he  heard  the  young  man's  groans  and  protes- 
tations that  he  was  about  to  die  and  liad  been 
poisoned,  he  laughed  and  laughed  until  the 
tears  ran  down  ills  face.  Sister  Thomson  was 
indignant.  Was  the  doctor  going  crazy? 
What  did  he  mean  by  insulting  her  anxiety 
and  her  boy's  agony  ? 

"I  am  sure  I  can't  see  anything  to  laugh 
at,"  she  said  sharply;"  "Some  folks  can 
laugh  in  the  face  of  death  itself." 

"I  can't,  my  dear  sister;  but  this  is  not 
death,  nor  anyliiing  like  it.  This  is  simply  a 
bad  case  of  mixed  jalap  and  pi'ar,"  and  again 
the  doctor  roared  wiih  laughter. 
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The  poor  woman  grasped  gradually  what 
the  doctor  meant,  for  had  she  not  that  very 
afternoon  urged  him  to  put  the  whole  Balfour 
family  in  jail  for  stealing  his  pears  ?  Oh,  why 
had  she  not  mentioned  the  matter  to  Martin 
and  thus  saved  this  disgraceful  exposure  ?  As 
it  was,  she  hesitated  a  moment,  then  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  and  did  not  come  back  to 
receive  a  word  of  instruction  or  medicine 
at  the  hands  of  the  now  sobered  doctor.  He 
left  a  few  powders,  and  told  Rose  that  he 
would  call  in  the  morning  and  see  her 
mother.  But  when  he  called  Sister  Thomson 
was  out,  and  she  made  him  very  sensible  of 
the  fact  that  she  intended  to  avoid  him,  until 
the  good  man  lost  all  patience,  and  told  him- 
self that  there  were  none  so  blind  as  those 
who  won't  see. 

Brother  Brown  was  invited  by  an  old  friend 

.of  his  to  go  down  to  the  town  of  A some 

miles  south  of  the  city,  with  a  view  to  invest- 
ing and  settling  in  that  thriving  little  town. 
Accordingly,  in  the  early  spring  months, 
before  there  was  a  good  chance  to  leave  the 
city  work  on  account  of  a  heavy  rain,  he  took 
John  with  him  and  went  down  to  the  village, 
or  as  it  was  then,  the  fort  of  A . 

Bertie  was  very  lonesome  after  his  friend 
John  had  gone  away,  and  he  scarcely  knew 
what  to  do  with  his  spare  time.  One  day  the 
rain  had  cleared  off  so  that  the  sun  shone 
down  warm  and  pleasant,  he  felt  a  longing 
to  go  off  and  have  some  sport.  He  ran  down 
to  the  home  of  his  old-time  chum,  Martin 
whom  he  had  seen  little  of  in  the  last  month, 
and  finding  him  home  he  suggested  that  they 
should  go  down  to  the  river  Jordan  and  have 
a  swim. 

This  was  uniting  business  with  pleasure, 
for  Aunt  Mary's  cow  had  been  lost  for  three 
days,  and  she  had  heard  of  her  being  over 
Jordan,  in  the  meadow.  So  he  was  glad  to 
go  in  search  of  her,  for  it  was  quite  warm 
enough  to  have  a  good  swim  and  there  was 
no  pleasanter  amusement  to  my  friend  Bertie 
than  swimming  or  trying  to  swim  in  the 
river. 

"May  I  go  down   to  the   river  swimming 


with  Bertie,  mother?"  asked  Martin.  "He 
has  lost  his  cow,  and  she  is  over  Jordan,  and 
so  we  are  going  to  have  a  swim  while  we  are 
down  there." 

"No,  my  son,  I  don't  want  you  to  go  in 
that  treacherous  river  swimming,  for  it  is  not 
at  all  safe.  And  neither  you  nor  he  can 
swim,  and  the  water  is  high  this  year.  No  you 
can't  go  in  swimming.  So  that's  all  there  is 
about  it." 

Martin  looked  glum  and  sulky,  for  he  fully 
expected  his  mother  to  say  yes  to  his  request, 
for  she  had  objected  so  much  to  his  going 
with  Jim  Balfour,  that  he  thought  she  would 
be  happy  enough  to  have  him  go  out  with 
Bertie  once  more.  However  she  tied  on  her 
bonnet  and  went  off  without  any  more  words, 
on  an  errand  to  a  neighbor's,  leaving  Martin 
to  chop  some  wood  and  bring  into  the  house 
for  the  baking  Rose  was  about  to  do  for  the 
next  day,  whicli  was  Sunday. 

Martin  went  out  of  the  house,  and  as  he 
had  done  too  many  times  of  late,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  without  his  mother's  consent. 

"Can  you  go?"  asked  Bertie  when  he 
came  out  doors. 

"Yes,  when  I  cut  up  this  wood  for  Rose," 
answered  Martin,  inwardly  congratulating 
himself  that  he  had  not  told  a  direct  lie. 

So  after  the  wood  was  taken  in  and  piled 
up  for  Rose's  use  the  two  boys  hastened  away 
to  get  down  to  the  river  in  time  to  have  a 
good  swim. 

The  warmth  of  the  sun  was  very  grateful 
after  the  cool,  rainy  weather  of  the  past 
week,  and  the  two  boys  stripped  off  and  were 
into  the  cold  waters  of  the  Jordan,  before 
the  sun  had  reached  its  zenith.  The  river 
was  considerably  spread  out  that  season,  and 
therefore  was  not  as  deep  in  the  main,  as 
it  was  when  the  channel  was  deeper  and  nar- 
rower. 

There  was  an  island  down  the  stream  some 
distance  where  the  water  was  quite  shallow 
on  one  side,  and  although  somewhat  swift,  it 
was  not  over  two  feet  deep.  Several  other 
boys  had  joined  our  youngsters,  and  they 
were  all   having   great  fun,   when  Bertie  pro- 
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posed  that  they  should  sit  down  and  let  the 
swift  current  bump  them  along  over  the  shal- 
low stream  around  the  island.  The  project 
accepted  Bertie  came  first  followed  by  Martin, 
and  behind  Martin  were  all  the  other  and 
younger  boys.  Down  the  stream  they  bumped 
and  floated,  when  suddenly  Bertie  plunged 
into  the  vortex  at  the  end  of  the  divided 
stream  at  the  point  where  it  united  with  the 
other  stream.  Here  the  river  was  deep,  nar- 
row and  very  swift.  It  ,was  the  end  of  the 
island  and  the  current  of  both  streams  had 
made  a  big  hole  in  the  channel.  Down  into 
this  hole  plunged  Bertie,  and  was  out  of 
sight  in  a  second.  Martin  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  disappearance  of  Bertie, 
for  he  supposed  that  he  had  gone  out  of  sight 
around  the  corner  of  the  island.  So  he  went 
along. 

The  next  thing  Bertie  knew,  he  was  thrown 
up  on  a  high  mud  bank,  and  as  soon  as  he 
could  he  crawled  up  on  the  shore.  Just  as 
he  turned  around  to  look  into  the  stream, 
he  beheld  Martin  disappearing  in  the  dan- 
gerous hole.  Bertie  turned  around  the  curve 
in  the  bank  and  shouted  to  the  rest  of  the 
boys  to  get  out  for  their  lives.  Then  run- 
ning back  to  where  he  had  crawled  out,  he 
saw  just  beneath  him  the  black  curly  head  of 
the  boy  companion  he  had  loved  so  well. 
Without  one  word  or  thought  of  his  own  ina- 
bility to  save  his  friend,  he  dashed  into  the 
boiling  stream,  head  first  and  made  a  plunge 
at  his  friend.  He  was  hardly  conscious  for  a 
moment,  but  the  next  thing  he  realized  he 
was  paddling  along  down  under  the  water 
trying  to  get  to  Martin.  As  his  head  came 
up  to  the  surface,  he  saw  just  ahead  of  him 
his  friend  thrown  up  on  the  same  bank  where 
he  had  landed.  But  strange  to  say,  Martin 
was  not  making  one  eff"ort  to  crawl  out  of  the 
dangerous  place.  With  all  the  strength  and 
science  Bertie  could  muster,  and  alas  that  was 
not  much,  he  kept  above  water  and  made  for 
the  high  bank.  After  what  seemed  to  him 
an  interminable  time,  but  in  reality  was  only 
an  instant,  he  reached  it,  and  was  thrown,  by 
the   strength  of  the  current  right  up  on   the 


bank.  But  there  just  on  the  other  side  was 
his  friend  too  weak  or  too  stupid  to  save  him- 
self, being  drifted  off  by  the  shallow  water 
which  still  had  sufficient  power  to  wash  unre- 
sisting bodies  into  the  deeper  water  beyond. 
With  all  the  love  and  poor  remnants  of 
strength  left  to  the  exhausted  boy  Bertie 
dragged  himself  over  to  where  his  friend  lay, 
and  with  feeble  strength  he  held  on  to  him, 
calling  as  loudly  as  he  could  for  the  other 
boys  to  come  to  his  assistance. 

The  boys  came,  and  not  one  moment  too 
soon,  for  Bertie  was  well  nigh  worn  out. 
With  eager  helpful  hands  the  two  lads  were 
dragged  out  of  the  shallow  water  unto  the 
safe  banks  of  the  river,  and  with  as  much 
skill  as  they  possessed,  the  boys  rubbed  and 
worked  with  the  two  half-drowned  lads. 
Bertie  was  soon  all  right,  but  it  took  at  least 
an  hour  to  bring  back  the  rich  color  into  the 
cheeks  of  Martin. 

When  at  last  he  came  to  his  own  mind, 
and  saw  around  him  the  anxious  faces  of  his 
companions,  and  it  flashed  over  him  what  a 
narrow  escape  he  had  had  from  an  awful 
death,  he  turned  to  Bertie,  and  whispered  in 
his  weak  voice, 

"This  is  because  I  disobeyed  mother,  old 
fellow.  I'll  never  do  that  way  again,  so  help 
me  Bob." 

Of  course  Bertie  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
alluded  to  by  Martin,  that  of  the  unwilling- 
ness of  Mrs.  Thompson  to  allow  Martin  to 
go  swimming;  but  he  was  so  glad  to  hear 
Martin  say  that  he  was  sorry  and  determined 
to  do  better  in  the  future,  that  he  felt  that  his 
own  rough  experience  had  been  of  great  use 
both  to  him  and  his  friend,  and  his  kindly 
soul  was  full  of  silent  rejoicing. 

As  soon  as  they  were  able,  the  two  started 
home,  without  the  cow  however,  for  they 
were  too  much  excited  to  think  of  such 
minor  things  as  cows.  So  on  they  trudged, 
and  as  they  walked,  Martin  told  Bertie  of 
many  dishonest  things  he  had  been  led  to  do 
by  his  associate,  Jim  Balfour. 

Martin's  mind  was  in  a  very  mellow  and 
repentant  state,  and    he  determined    to  take 
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a  different  course  from  that  very  day.  He 
told  Bertie  so,  while  his  lovely  brown  eyes 
filled  with  sad  and  sorrowful  tears  to  hear  the 
kind  but  reproachful  suggestions  and  com- 
ments of  Bertie. 

The  two  reached  town  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  and  they  separated  to  go  home  at 
the  corner  between  the  two  houses.  I  wish 
Bertie  bad  gone  home  with  Martin,  or  I  wish 
perhaps  that  Mrs.  Thompson  was  not  quite 
so  sharp  with  her  tongue,  or  indeed  I  wish 
that  Martin  was  not  too  cowardly  to  do  what 
he  knew  was  right,  no  matter  what  his  mother 
or  any  one  else  might  say.  The  moment  he 
caught  sight  of  his  mother's  face,  he  saw  she 
was  angry,  and  he  determined  not  to  tell  her 
he  had  been  down  to  the  river  at  all.  There 
would  be  no  occasion  to  lie,  as  he  need  not 
say  anything  at  all  about  the  matter.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  go  off  for  a 
whole  day,  and  it  was  seldom  that  his  mother 
asked  where  he  had  been  or  what  he  had  been 
doing. 

He  sauntered  up  to  the  door,  and  asked 
Rose  banteringly, 

"How  many  pies  have  you  made  today?" 

"Where  on  earth  have  you  been  all  day, 
Martin?"  asked  his  mother,  sharply.  Well 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  the  lie  must  come  he 
thought,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
he  answered,  trusting  to  his  mother's  absent, 
mindedness  to  forget  all  about  the  morning's 
request,  "I  have  been  down  to  Bertie's 
playing  on  his  drum,  and  trying  to  learn  to 
be  a  fine  drummer." 

"Did  Bertie  get  his  cow?" 

"No!"  Thank  goodness,  he  was  telling 
the  whole  truth  now. 

"Say,  why  did  not  him  or  you  go  down 
over  Jordan  after  it?" 

"Oh,  he's  going  tomorrow,  I  guess."  And 
to  turn  away  her  suspicion,  he  hastened  to 
add,  "Say,  mother  can't  I  go  with  him  to- 
morrow?" 

"No,  you  can't,  not  tomorrow  nor  day 
after  tomorrow.  Now,  I  don't  want  you  to 
say  Jordan  river  again  to  me  this  spring  or 
summer." 


"I  won't,  mother,"  said  the  lad,  with  a 
far  deeper  meaning  in  his  words  than  she  sus- 
pected. But  oh,  if  he  could  only  have 
known  how  dangerous  was  the  ground  of 
half-truths  upon  which  he  allowed  his  spirit 
to  stand,  he  would  not  have  so  congratulated 
himself  on  the  end  of  a  disagreeable  matter 
as  his  mother  turned  and  went  into  another 
room.  How  little  we  understand  our  duty 
to  our  children,  when  we  allow  them  to  be 
away  hours  and  days  at  a  time  without  the 
careful  and  kindly  inquiry  as  to  their  where- 
abouts, when  they  come  home  at  night!  And 
how  sad  a  mistake  we  make  in  chastising 
them  so  severely  with  whip  or  tongue,  for 
every  little  accident  and  ill-doing,  that  they 
fear  to  tell  the  truth,  or  a  part  of  it.  That  is 
one  of  the  chief  corner  stones  of  that  horri- 
ble structure  of  lying  and  deceit  in  which 
dwell  and  writh  and  twist  all  the  venomous, 
slimy,  wicked  elements  of  death  and  spiritual 
destruction.  Parents,  love  your  children  and 
make  yourselves  their  very  best  friend. 
Don't  chide  them  so  much,  nor  for  such 
trifling  things. 

The  week  that  followed  was  a  merry  one 
for  Bertie  and  Martin,  for  they  were  as  much 
together  as  in  olden  times,  and  they  were  full 
enough  of  mischief  to  make  things  very  un- 
comfortable for  all  neighbors. 

[TO   BE  CONTINUED.] 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
LEAFLETS. 

Lesson    XXII. — The  Widow's    Mite. 


Place — Jerusalem.        Age  of  Christ — 33  years. 
Text — Mark  12:  41-44. 


41.  And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury^,  and 
beheld  how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury;  and 
many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much. 

42.  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she 
threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing. 

43.  And  he  called  unto  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto 
them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  That  this  poor  widow  hath 
cast  more  in,  than  all  they  which  have  cast  into  the  treas- 
ury.' 
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44.  For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance^;  but 
she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her 
living*. 


1  I.  Chronicles  9 :  26.  II.  Chronicles  32  :  27.  Matt. 
27:  6.  See  also  Luke  21  :  i.  ^  u  Corinthians  8  :  2, 
12.  'I.  Chronicles  291  3.       11.   Chronicles   24:  10. 

*  Deut.  24:  6. 

LESSON     STATEMENT. 

At  the  time  here  spoken  of,  Jesus  was  in 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  He  watched  the 
people  bringing  their  offerings  and  casting 
them  into  the  treasury,  according  to  the  Jew- 
ish custom.  Many  of  those  who  were  rich, 
being  desirous  of  gaining  praise  and  honor 
for  their  apparent  liberality,  gave  large 
amounts  of  money.  Then  there  came  a  poor 
widow  and  put  into  the  treasury  box  two 
mites.  A  mite  was  one  of  the  smallest  and 
least  valuable  of  the  coins  of  that  day,  the 
two  mites  amounting  only  to  a  farthing— 
which  is  but  the  fraction  of  a  cent.  When 
Jesus  saw  this  simple  but  sincere  act  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  widow.  He  immediately 
called  His  disciples  and  told  them  of  it,  say- 
ing that  in  reality  she  had  given  more  than 
all  the  rest — more  even  than  all  the  rich  men 
who  had  cast  in  large  sums;  because  the 
wealthy  ones  had  given  only  a  very  small 
part  of  their  possessions,  but  the  widow, 
though  owning  but  little,  had  given  all  that 
she  had. 

NOTES. 

Treasury. — A  place  provided  for  the  deposit  of  offer- 
ings and  donations  made  by  the  Jews  for  the  support  of 
the  temple  service. 

MlTE. — A  small  brass  coin,  worth  half  a  Roman  far- 
thing, which  would  be  about  three-eighths  of  an  English 
farthing,  or  three-sixteenths  of  an  American  cent. 

Farthing.— This  was  a  Roman  coin  made  of  brass, 
and  worth  three- fourths  of  an  English  farthing,  or  three- 
eighths  of  a  cent. 

WHAT  WE    MAY  I.EARN   FROM  THIS  LESSON. 

I.  That  the  Lord  does  not  judge  of  our 
offerings  according  to  their  amounts  alone. 
2.  That  one  who  gives  all  he  can  is  consid- 
ered as  having  given  more  than   another  who 


gave  but  little  when  he  could  have  given 
more.  3.  That  we  are  expected  to  labor  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
power.  4.  That  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver. 
5.  That  when  we  give  to  the  Church  we 
should  do  so  humbly  and  without  affectation 
or  desire  to  be  seen — even  as  the  poor  widow 
dropped  her  tiny  mites  into  the  treasury.  6. 
Let  us  see  that  in  our  tithes  and  offerings  we 
give  willingly  to  the  Lord  and  do  not  seek 
praise.  7.  Those  who  give  in  order  to  be 
seen  of  men  have  their  reward  in  being  seen, 
and  must  not  expect  any  other. 

QUESTIONS    ON    THE    LESSON. 

I.  What  is  this  lesson  about?  2.  Where 
was  Jesus  at  the  time  here  spoken  of?  3. 
What  was  the  treasury?  4.  Who  came  to  the 
treasury  vchile  Christ  was  watching?  5.  For 
what  purpose  did  they  come?  6.  What  kind 
of  offerings  did  the  rich  cast  in?  7.  Who 
else  came?  8.  What  offering  did  the  poor 
widow  give?  9.  What  is  a  mite?  10.  How 
much  is  a  mite  worth  in  our  money?  11. 
How  much  is  a  farthing  worth  in  the  money 
of  today?  12.  Whom  did  Christ  call  to  Him 
when  He  saw  what  the  widow  did?  13. 
What  did  He  say  to  His  disciples  about  the 
circumstance?  14.  How  did  Jesus  explain 
that  the  two  mites  were  really  counted  more 
than  the  large  sums  given  by  the  rich?  15. 
With  what  desire  should  we  make  our  offer- 
ings and  pay  our  tithes? 

ILLUSTRATIVE    PASSAGES. 

Cheerful  Giving. — But  this  I  say,  He  which  soweth 
sparingly  shall  reap  also  sparinjily;  and  he  which  soweth 
bountifully  shall  reap  also  bountifully. 

Every  man  according  as  he  proposcth  in  his  heart,  so 
let  him  give  ;  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity  :  for  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver. — //.   Corinthians  i)  :  6,  7. 

Take  ye  from  among  you  an  offering  unto  the  Lord; 
whosoever  is  of  a  willing  heart,  let  him  bring  it,  an  offering 
of  the  Lord  ;  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  etc. — Exodus 
3S:  S- 

Now  therefore  perform  the  doing  of  it ;  tliat  as  tiiere 
was  a  readiness  to  will,  so  there  ni.iy  l>c  a  performance 
also  out  of  that  which  ye  have. 

I-'or  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  accepted  ac- 
cording to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he 
hath  not. — //.  Coriiithians  S  :   //,  n. 
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'BLESSED  ARE  THE  MERCIFUL." 


"The  wind  is  risin'  hard  and  fast, 

Just  hear  the  sleet  come  down, 
We're  goin'  to  have  an  awful  night," 

Said  good  old  Farmer  Brown. 
"Throw  on  another  backlog,  Sam, 

We'll  have  a  roarin'  fire. 
Come,  get  your  knitin',  mother, 

And  draw  your  chair  up  nigher. 
On  such  a  winter's  night  as  this, 

How  comfortable  to  know 
We  have  a  roof  to  shelter  us 

From  all  the  frost  and  snow. 
We  do  not  half  appreciate 

These  blessings  from  the  Lord. 
To  think  that,  while  He  shelters  us. 

Some  human  souls  abroad 
Without  a  home,  or  friends,  or  food. 

Or  place  to  lay  their  head ; 
I'm  thankful  none  of  mine  are  out. 

Come,  boys,  'tis  time  for  bed." 

The  boys  each  got  his  candle  out. 

The  old  brass  clock  struck  nine. 
Just  then  a  scratch  came  at  the  door. 

A  low  and  piteous  whine 
Fell  on  the  ear  of  Farmer  Brown, 

Who  opened  wide  the  door 
And  saw  a  half-starved,  homeless  dog; 

A  shivering  dog — no  more. 
"Git  out,"  the  good  man  roared  in  rage, 

"You  needn't  hang  'round  here, 
We  hain't  got  any  use  for  dogs 

At  this  time  of  the  year. 
And  if  we  had,  I  do  not  think 

'Twould  be  the  wisest  plan 
To  take  a  starving  cur.     Why,  he'd 

Eat  more'n  the  hired  man. 
Beside,  I  know  he  haint  a  dog 

That  anybody'd  want. 
I  never  seed  a  useful  dog 

That  looked  so  thin  and  gaunt. 
And  people  don't  turn  out  good  dogs 

That's  worth  their  weight  in  salt. 


And  if  he  starve  or  freeze  to  death 
I'm  sure  'tis  his  own  fault. 

"I  shan't  take  him  in,  that's  flat 

And  plain,"  quoth  Farmer  Brown. 
"He'd  eat  us  out  of  house  and  home. 

And  have  us  on  the  town. 
Come,  boys,  to  bed,  'tis  half-past  nine. 

Move  on,  don't  stand  like  logs. 
The  poor  need  all  we  have  to  spare, 

I've  none  to  waste  on  dogs." 

"Father,"  spoke  Jim,  the  youngest  son, 

His  mother's  pride  and  joy, 
"Don't  you  think  that  a  dog  can  feel, 

The  same's  a  man  or  boy  ? 
Don't  you  think  he's  just  as  cold 

As  you  or  I  could  be  ? 
And  hungry,  too.      Just  think,  dear  pa, 

How  awful  it  must  be. 
You  would  not  turn  a  fellow-man 

Away  a  night  like  this. 
Why  turn  away  a  helpless  dog?" 

He  pleaded  with  a  kiss. 
"The  God  who  made  and  blest  us. 

You've  been  telling  of  tonight. 
He  also  made  the  dog  that  comes 

In  such  a  sorry  plight. 
The  dog  can  suffer  just  the  same, 

Of  hunger  and  pain,  I  know. 
Though  he  is  dumb  whatever  comes, 

And  cannot  tell  his  woe. 
And  as  God  blesses  us,  and  gives 

Abundance  to  our  store, 

Don't  let  us  leave  the  'least  of  His' 

To  perish  at  our  door." 
"Well,  well,"  the  farmer  gruffly  said, 

"Do  as  you  think  is  right. 
Call  in  the  dog;  give  him  a  bone; 

He  can  sleep  on  the  rug  tonight. 
Now,  go  to  bed,  'tis  ten  o'clock, 

We're  sitting  up  all  night." 

The  friendless  dog  had  found  a  home. 

They  kept  him  till  he  died. 
He  always  clung  to  little  Jim, 

Was  ever  by  his  side. 
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He  seemed  to  know  the  boy  had  been 

His  friend  in  time  of  need, 
And  strove  to  show  his  gratitude 
In  every  look  and  deed. 


HISTORICAL  EVENTS. 


Lists  of  important  events  for  the 
month  of  October  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Emma  C.  Gardner,  Pine 
Valley  ;  Annie  Smith,  and  Lucy  M. 
Robinson,  Morgan  City  ;  Mary  Har- 
per, Mary  Andrus,  Big  Cottonwood. 

EVENTS  FOR  OCTOBER. 

FURNISHED   BY   EMMA   C.   GARDNER. 

ist,  1880,  The   World's   Exhibition   in  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, was  opened. 
2nd,  18^3,   In  a  skirmish   between  Indians  and  white  set- 
tlers at  Nephi,  Utah,  eight  families  were  killed 
and  others  taken  prisoners. 
3rd,  1875,   President   V.  S.    Grant  arrived   in  Salt  Lake 

City  on  a  visit. 
3rd,  1881,  Apostle  Orson  Pratt  died  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
4th,  1838,  The    Saints  from   Kirtland,  Ohio,   arrived  in 

Adam-ondi-Ahman,  Mo. 
6th,  1845,  The  first  general  conference   of   the  Churchy 
held  in  the  Nauvoo    temple,  was  commenced. 
8th,  1848,   President  B.  Young  was  sustained  as  President 
of    the  Church,  with   Heber  C.    Kimball   and 
Willard  Richards  as  his  counselors. 
8th,  1871,  The  great  fire  of  Chicago  commenced. 
9th,  1875,   The   large  tabernacle  in  Salt   Lake   City  was 

dedicated, 
loth,  1879,  Phinehas  H.  Young  died  in   Salt    Lake  City, 
nth,  1492,  Christopher  Columbus  discovered  land. 
I2th,  1492,  Columbus  landed  on  the  island  of  San  Salva- 
dor. 
I2th,  1854,  Elizabeth  Fry  died. 

13th,  1846,  Captain   P.  St.  George  Cook  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Mormon  Battalion 
14th,  1872.  George  A.  Smith  and   others  left    Salt  Lake 

City  for  Palestine. 
14th,  1644,  Wm.   Penn,  the  founder  of  Philadelphia,  was 

born. 
15th,  1855,  Elder  Orson   Spencer  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
i6th,  1852,  The  first  company  of  Scandinavian  Saints  ar- 
rived in  Salt  Lake  City. 
i6th,  1868,  Z.  C.  M.  I.  was  founded  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
i6th,  1882,  George  Teasdale  and  H.  J.  Grant  were  or- 
dained Apostles. 
i8th,  1861,  The  overland  telegraph  was  completed  from 
the  States  to  Salt  Lake  City. 


19th,  1846,  The  Mormon  Battalion  left  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico,  for  California. 

24th,  1852,  Daniel  Webster,  American  statesman,  died. 

28th,  1814,  Counselor  D.  H.  Wells  was  born. 

30th,  1838,  The  massacre  at  Haun's  Mill,  Caldwell  Co.^ 
Missouri,  took  place,  and  the  mob  militia  ar- 
rived before  Far  West. 

31st,  1838,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  Sidney  Rigdon,  P.  P.  Pratt, 
Lyman  Wight  and  G.  W.  Robinson  were 
betrayed  by  Geo.  M.  Hinkle  and  made  pris- 
oners in  the  mob  militia. 


CLEAN    HANDS. 


"It's  a  bargain  you  won't  get  in  a 
hurry,  and  if  you're  sharp  you  won't 
miss  it." 

Ned  Howell  spoke  impatiently,  as 
Ezra,  the  choreboy  at  his  grand- 
father's house.  Stood  by  the  gate 
thoughtfully  looking  at  a  pair  of  cuff- 
buttons  that  lay  on    his   open   palm. 

"They're  real,"  went  on  Ned, 
eager  to  close  the  bargain.  "Why, 
one  of  them  is  worth  more  than  half 
a  dozen  of  your  fancy  pigeons  !  and 
here  you  have  the  chance  to  get  the 
pair  of  them  for  less  than  half  price." 

Ezra  had  come  out  the  loser  too 
often  with  his  dealings  with  Ned,  to 
be  willing  to  believe  everything  that 
he  said ;  but  the  buttons  did  look 
like  real  gold,  and  if  they  were,  he 
would  be  willing  to  give  six  of  his 
white  fantail  pigeons  for  them. 

"Don't  paw  them  with  your  dirty 
hands  if  you're  not  going  to  take 
them,"  said  Ned  rudely,  as  Ezra 
turned  the  buttons  over  and  exam- 
ined them  more  closely.  "If  you 
aren't  sharp  enough  to  make  a  good 
bargain  for  yourself,  why,  give  them 
back  to  me." 
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"I'll  take  them,"  said  Ezra,  slowly 
closing  his  hand  over  them.  "I'll 
have  the  pigeons  in  a  basket  ready 
for  you  to  take  home  with  you  to- 
morrow morning." 

He  put  the  buttons  in  his  pocket, 
and  went  down  to  the  barn  to  do 
his  evening  chores,  wondering 
whether  he  had  really  been  cheated 
again  in  his  bargain,  as  he  had  so 
often  been  before.  Ned  stood  at  the 
gate,  looking  after  the  retreating 
figure  of  Ezra,  with  a  triumphant 
smile  on  his  face. 

It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  he  had 
done  a  mean  or  dishonorable  action 
in  taking  advantage  of  Ezra's  ignor- 
ance, and  he  was  proud  of  what  he 
considered  his  cleverness. 

He  knew  that  there  was  very  little 
danger  that  Ezra  would  discover  the 
comparative  worthlessness  of  the 
cuff  buttons,  and  so  his  untruthful- 
ness in  the  matter  would  not  be  dis- 
covered. 

Presently,  Uncle  Frank  left  his 
seat  on  the  porch  where  he  had  been 
sitting,  hidden  by  the  vines  which 
climbed  over  it,  and  joined  his 
nephew  at  the  gate. 

"I  wouldn't  be  a  choreboy  for 
anything,"  said  Ned. 

"Why?"  asked  Uncle  Frank. 

"  Oh,  they  have  to  do  such  rough, 
dirty  work  !"  answered  Ned.  "Ezra's 
hands  are  always  dirty.  I  wouldn't 
touch  them  for  anything,"  and  he 
glanced  with  a  very  satisfied  air  at 
his  own  hands,  which  were  almost  as 


white  and  smooth  as  if  he  had  been 
a  girl. 

"  Ezra's  hands  are  cleaner  than 
yours,  to  my  mind,  "said  Uncle  Frank, 
gravely. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  asked 
Ned,  opening  his  eyes  in  surprise. 

"I  think  that  dishonest  bargains 
stain  one's  hands  more  than  honest 
work,"  answered  his  uncle.  "  I  could 
not  feel  as  if  my  hands  were  clean, 
no  matter  how  white  they  might  be, 
if  I  had  just  been  cheating  a  poor  boy 
out  of  his  pigeons  !" 

Ned's  face  grew  very  red. 

"  It  wasn't  my  fault  if  he  didn't 
know  how  to  make  a  good  bargain," 
he  muttered.  "  Everyone  must 
look  out  for  himself  in  bargains." 

"He  simply  took  your  word  for 
the  value  of  the  buttons.  You  told 
him  they  were  real." 

"Well,  so  they  were — real  but- 
tons," said  Ned,  smiling  as  he  re- 
membered what  he  had  thought  his 
cleverness.  "  I  didn't  say  they  were 
real  gold  ;  I  only  said  real  buttons." 

"  You  meant  him  to  think  that  they 
were  real  gold,"  said  Uncle  Frank 
sternly.  "  It  was  just  as  much  a  lie 
as  if  you  had  said  real  gold.  You 
cannot  call  your  hands  clean,  my 
boy,  when  you  stain  them  by  cheat- 
ing, and  the  stains  are  upon  your 
heart  as  well  as  your  hands." 

He  went  into  the  house,  leaving 
Ned  to  think  about  his  words. 

Somehow,  Ned  did  not  feel  now  as 
if  he  had  done  a  smart  thing  in  get- 
ting the  best  of  the  bargain.     As  he 
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looked  at  his  hands,  he  fancied  that 
he  could  almost  see  the  stains  upon 
them,  and  he  grew  uncomfortable  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  stains  which 
were  upon  his  heart.  At  last  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  rid 
his  hands  from  this  last  stain,  and  he 
went  down  to  the  barn  to  look  for 
Ezra. 

"  I  say,"  Ned  began  bravely;  "I 
cheated  you  about  those  buttons. 
They  aren't  real  gold;  they  are  only 
plated,  and  worth  about  twenty-five 
cents.  You  keep  the  pigeons  till  I 
send  you  the  money[for  them." 

Then  he  went  back  to  Uncle  Frank. 

"  I've  made  it  all  right  with  Ezra," 
he  said,  "and  I  mean  to  keep  my 
hands  clean  after  this,  sir." 

"  Don't  forget  the  stains  on  your 
heart,  Ned,"  said  Uncle  Frank 
kindly.  "  Remember  to  whom  you 
must  take  those  stains  for  cleansing." 

Ned  had  been  proud  of  his  sharp 
bargains,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
for  him  to  remember  his  new  resolu- 
tion to  keep  his  hands  clean  ;  but  he 
did  not  give  up  trying,  and  when  he 
failed,  as  he  did  sometimes,  he  took 
care  to  free  his  hands  from  dishonest 
stains  by  confessing  his  fault,  and 
then  to  remove  his  heart  stains  he 
asked  the  Lord  to  forgive  him. 


I  LOVE  these  little  people;  and  it  is 
not  a  slight  thing  when  they,  who  are 
so  fresh  from  God,  love  us. 

Call  not  that  man  wretched,  who, 
whatever  ills  he  suffers,  has  a  child 
to  love. 


YOUNG   FOLKS  STORIES. 

A    REMARKABLE    CAT. 

Nlar  the  river  Spey,  on  one  side, 
is  the  farm  of  Dandilieth  ;  and  on 
the  other,  but  four  miles  distant, 
stands  the  dwelling  house  of  Knock- 
an.  Once  upon  a  time,  then,  the 
tenants  of  Dandilieth  were  removing 
to  Knockan  ;  and  after  the  house- 
hold furniture  was  packed  on  the 
carts  a  search  was  made  for  the 
household  cat.  She  was  found  in  a 
corner  of  the  empty  house,  on  some 
straw,  faithfully  nursing  her  family 
of  three  blind  kittens.  A  bed  was 
made  for  her  in  the  lap  of  one  of 
the  children  ;  and  in  due  time  all 
arrived  safe  at  Knockan,  and  pussy 
and  her  family  were  duly  installed  in 
the  new  house.  But  pussy  was  not 
happy.  She  longed  for  her  old 
home  at  Dandilieth  ;  and  to  think, 
with  her,  was  to  act  ;  and  this  she 
did  with  some  purpose,  for  on  the 
farmer  returning  the  next  day  to  his 
old  place  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing home  the  farm  implements,  he 
was  astonished  to  find  the  cat  in  her 
old  corner,  and  the  three  kittens  safe 
beside  her.  Now,  as  the  nearest 
bridge  is  twenty  miles  distant,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  pussy  must  have 
swum  the  Spey  five  times  in  a  single 
night  (three  times  with  a  kitten  in 
her  mouth),  to  say  nothing  of  the 
long  journeys  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  the  two  farms. 


Work,  if  you  would  be  happy. 
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Duet. 


LET'S     \VRITE      PA     A   LETTER. 

Words  and  Music  by  Charles  Denney. 


The  hou'e  seems  so  Irne  -  ly  now    pa  -  pa    lias  gi  ne,       We  feel  quite  for-sak-en,    so    sad  and  for- 
We'll  ketp  all    nur   troubles  and  tri  -  ais     at  home. (There's  plenty     o(     iiouble  wiere're    one   niMv 
We'll  tell  him  our  pleasures, 'twill   comtoit  and  cht-er,    Our    pa  -  pa,  to    think  of     our    hap  ■  pi      ness 
We'll  tea   him  we  niss  him,  and  wish    hewerelree,    We'll  tell  liow   wh    long  li  is    de;ir,  swett  face  t  > 
We    hope    he    will   get    it.    this    let  -  ter    we    send.      It    ctmes  fiom  those  nearer    thau  brother    or 
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lorn     ftrliaps   he     is    lonesome:  to  make  him  feel  gay,  Let's  write  him  a       letter 
ro.  in)  L't'srpst  fromoui  burdens,  at  least  lor  to  ■  day,  And  write  pa    a        letler 
here    Alio    ov  -  er    his    journe\  'twili  ^hed  a  blight  ray ;  Let's  send  him  a       letter 
see; '  We'll  tell  him  we  think  of    him  each    ime  we  pray;  Let's  -end  him  some  kisses 
fr.end;  And  when  ne  hasrcau  it     he    will    noi  de  -  lay    To     answer    our      letter 
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write  him  a  letter,  a  kinfi, 
write  him  a  let  er,  a  kind, 
seni'  him  a  le  ter.  a  knn, 
S' 1  d  him  some  kisses,  some  kid, 
write  us  a      let.er,     a     kind. 


loving 
loving 
loving 
louiig 
loving 


letter,  A  sweet,  tender 
leter,  A  sweet,  ender 
letter,  A  sweet,  tei.der 
kis'es,  Somesweet.  lend  r 
letter,       To     answer   our 
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letter, 
letter, 
lettet, 
kisses, 
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DELAYS. 


Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse ; 

Take  thy  time,  while  time  is  lent  thee; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force ; 

Fly  their  fault,  lest  thou  repent  thee  , 
Good  is  best  when  sooner  wrought. 
Ling' ring  labors  come  to  naught. 

Hoist  up  sail  while  gale  doth  last — 
Tide  and  time  stay  no  man's  pleasure  ! 

Seek  not  time  when  time  is  past — 
Sober  speed  is  wisdom's  leisure: 

After-wits  are  dearly  bought : 

Let  thy  fore-wit  guide  thy  thought. 

Time  wears  all  his  locks  before  ; 

Take  thou  hold  upon  his  forehead  ; 
When  he  flees  he  turns  no  more. 


And  behind  his  scalp  is  naked. 
Works  adjourned  have  many  stays : 
Long  demurs  breed  new  delays. 


Despair  is  like  froward  children,  who, 
when  you  take  away  one  of  their  playthings, 
throw  the  rest  into  the  fire  for  madness.  It 
grows  angry  with  itself,  turns  its  own  execu- 
tioner, and  revenges  its  misfortune  on  its  own 
head.  It  refuses  to  live  under  disappoint- 
ments and  crosses,  and  chooses  rather  not  to 
be,  at  all,  than  to  be  without  the  thing  which 
it  hath  once  imagined  necessary  to  its  happi- 
ness. 
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Authorized   City  Agents 


-FOR     THE— 


DEPOSIT   STAMP   SYSTEJW 

—OF  THE— 

UTAH  COMMERCIAL  AND  SAVINGS  BANK 

22  and  24  E.  1st  South  Street. 


cor.  8th  East  and  4th  South 

cor.  1st  South  and  6th  East 

68  K  Street 

63iS.  Main 

cor.  3rd  West  and  3rd  South 

444  W.  4th  North 

340  W.  1st  South 

373  N.  5th  West 

111  S.  5tli  West 

5.37  N.  1st  West 

667  S.4ih  East 

701  E.  7th  South 

cor.  State  and  11th  South 

324  W.  6th  .South 

759  S.  2nd  East 

459  3rd  Street 

818  E  2nd  South 

776  W.  North  Temple 

Liberty  Park 

cor.  2nd  South  and  3rd  East 

Park  Terrace  Drug  Store 

347  West  Temple 

210  C  Street 

cor.  North  Tecuple  and  2nd  West 

377  6th  Street 

Bountiful 

Centerville 

Stigar 

Big  Cottonwood 

Mill  Creek 

Farmington 


10th  Ward  Co-op., 

G.  F.  Brooks, 

Foulger  Brothers, 

EardTey  &  Sperry, 

iVlrs.  A.  Butterworth, 

Wm  Stoneman, 

15th  Ward  Store, 

Mrs.  C.  Hill, 

H.  F.  Evans. 

H.  J.  Shimming, 

Frank  Branting, 

Siddoway  Bro?., 

Mrs.  S.  Horne. 

Snarr  &  Sons, 

J.  &  M.  Irvine, 

R  H.  Irvine, 

John  H.  Ke'son, 

Arthur  Frewio, 

A.  H.  Woodruff, 

John  F.  Coe, 

J.  W.  Rogers  A  Co., 

Robinson  &  King, 

J.  W.  Harris 

John  Brown, 

C.  P.  Held, 

Richard  Duerden, 

Centerville  Co-op., 

Pacific  Lumber  &  Building 

James  Neilsoo, 

George  Saville, 

J.  E.  Robinson, 

5c  Deposits  can  be  made  at  the  Bank  or  with  any  of 
its  agents,  and  when  the  amount  reaches  51.0'  the  depositor 
will  get  5  per  ceut.  interest  thereon,  compounded  4  times  a 
year. 

GENERAL  BANKING  BUSINESS. 
Directors.— F,  Armstrong,  P.  W    Madsen,  Tliomas  W. 
EUerbeck,  Bolivar  Roberts,  Dr.  Jos.  S  Richards,  Thomas  W. 
Jennings,  O.  H.  Hardy,  M  E.  Cuuiraings  Samuel  Mclutyre. 
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Company, 


CKI-I-  ON 

JEWELER, 

12  E.  1st  South  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

Where  you  can  always  find  a  fine  selection  of  ladies' 

and  gents'  Gold  and  Silver  Watches,  Gold  and  Steel 

olectacles,  Chain  Charms,  Etc.,  whicn  he  will  dispose 

cS  aspheap  as  can  be  had  of  any  responsible  dealer. 
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*  Copies  of  tlpe  pollovuiij?  pieces  of  * 

=MUSIC= 


SuDg  by  the  TABERNACLE  CHOIR,  Salt  Lake  City 

CKN    BE   HKD  KT 

THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR  OFFICE, 

*  AT  THE  PRICES  STATED  BELOW. 


Anthem — "Let   the    Mountains  Shout  for  Joy," 

E.Stephens 10c  per  copy,  80c  per  doz 

A  stirring  chorus  and  a  beautiful  quartette, 
(medium  easy.) 
Anthem — "Grant  us  Peace,  0  Lord!''  E.  Stephens, 

15c  peroopy,  1.00  per  doz 

A  quartette  and  chorus  and  a  charming  duet  for  tenor 
and  soprano  or  alto,  (moderately  difficult.) 

Glee — "Vales  of  Deseret, E.  Stephens. 

10c  per  copy,  80c  per  doz 

A  charming  piece  for  concert  use,  (moder- 
ately difficult.) 
Male  Chorus — "Comrades  in  Arms,"    .    .  Adams. 

10c  per  copy,  80c  per  doz 

A  fine  concert  piece  for  male  voices. 
Anthem —"Song  of  the  Morning  Stars,"E.F.Parry 

.    •    • 10c  per  copy,  75c  per  iloz 

A  stirring  anthem  with  tenor  solo,  duet  and 
■     chorus,  (not  very  difficult.) 
"Song  of  the  Eedeemed,"  ...        .  E.  Stephens. 

10c  per  copy,  1.00  per  doz 

Always  new,  tliough  now  extensively 
used,  (medium  easy.) 
"How  Beautiful  upon  the  Mountains,"  Tullidge. 

"Gathered  Saints," E.  Stephens. 

Two  very  beautiful  and  effective  anthems 
bound  together. 

15c  per  copy,  1.50  per  doz 

Glee— "The  Summer,"  ( Yr  Haf.)  Gwilym  Gwent. 

10c  per  copy,  80e  per  doz 

A  favorite  Welsli  glee,  (.good  concert  piece.) 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 

TT  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Mercliandiso  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  aiul 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garnn^nts  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper  ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  EETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webber, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superintendent. 
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YOUNG  BROvS.  CO., 

DEALERS    IX 

I^OnV^ESS'TIO  I    solving 

WHEEi^ER  &  wiLSOX  NEW  Bfo.  y  J   MacMnes. 
Manufacturing  Sewing  Machines  a  Specialty. 


CHKSE     BROS.     RIKNOS. 

Packard.  Organs, 

Clough  &  Warren  Organs, 

GUITARS,  .  ACCORDEONS,  -.MANDOLINS  •  BANJOS,  •  VIOLINS 


MUSICAL  MERCHAJS'BISE. 

YOUNG  BROS.  CO-.^^'ilain^sttf '  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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DOmESTIC   SEWlflG   IWflCHlNES 


lUhat's  the  CQattef  j4otu? 


•f  BROiAZNING  ■»•  BRO'S 

Uilnall  ill  lilt  SPORTING  GOODS  BUSINESS  Utsi 

TWO  IMMENSE  STOEES  OHUCH  PULL  OP 

Pipe  Arms,  Ammunition,  Pocket  Cutlery,  Fishing  Tackle,  Base  Ball  and  La^vn  Tennis  Supplies, 
Tents,  Hammocks,  Bicycles  and  Sporting  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GENUINE    TH07UIS0N    in^KTER     PROOF    BOOTS    KND    SHOES. 

Agents  for  the  New  Davis  Vertical  Feed,  ilidi  Arm  Sewing  Machine,  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST;  Yost  Type  Writing 
Machines,  Sporting,  Blasting  and  Giant  Powder,  Caps,  Fuse,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF  GUN  REPAIRING. 

Our  prices  are  Rock  Bottom.    Send  us  your  orders,  we  can  save  you  money.    Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed 

Free  on  Application. 

2461  Washington  Avenue,  Ogden,  Utah.  155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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The  EqaitaMe  Mfe  flssaPcinee 


No.  120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Assets  Jan.  1st,  1891          -  $119,243,744.47 

Business  Written  in  1890  -  203,826,107.00 

Total  Outstanding  Assurance  720,662,473.00 

Annual  Income           -         -  35,036,683.24 

Net  Surplus      -         -         -  23,740,447.34 

No  company  in  tlie  world  can  show  such  strength. 


Before  assuring  your  life,  or  investing  your  money,  examine  the 
Twenty- Year  Tontine  Policies  of  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  U.  S. 

Policies  maturing  in  1891  realize  cash  returns  to  the  owners,  of  amounts 
varying  from  120  to  176  per  cent,  of  the  money  paid  in,  besides  the  advant 
age  of  the  Assurance  during  the  whole  period  of  twenty  years. 

The  following  is  one  of  many  actual  cases  maturing  this  year: 

Endowment  Policy  No.  64,925. 
Issued  in  1871,  at  age  27.      Amount,  $5,000.      Premium,  |239.90.      Total  Premiums  paid,  $4,798. 

RESULTS 

at  End  of  Tontine  Period  in  1891 : 

Casli  Siwreiider   Value  $8,JfJf-d.Jj,5. 

)Bqual  to  $176.10  for  each  $100  paid  in  premiums,  wliich  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  all  premiums  paid,  with 
interest  at  7!  per  cent,  per  annum.)    Or  in  lieu  of  cash, 

A  Paid  up  Life  Policy  of  $lD,Jf70. 

(Equal  to  $405.80  for  each  $100  paid  in  premiums.)     Or, 

A  Life  Annuity  of  $633.55. 

One  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories.  There  is  no  assurance  extant 
in  any  company  which  compares  with  this.  The  Equitable  is  the  strongest 
company  in  the  world  and  transacts  the  largest  business. 

H.   B.   HYDE.  President 

M.  RUSH  WARNER,.  HARRY  TIMMONS, 

Manager  for  Utah,  Special  Agent. 

70  Progress  Block,  Salt  Lake  City.  5.27 
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John  Hbnbt  Smith,  President. 


A.  H.  Cannon,  Vice-President. 


CO-OP.  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

11  St  13  Main  Street,  Salt  liake  City. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Furniture  and  Carpets.     Our  prices  are  positively 
the  lowest  and  we  guarantee  satisfaction.  ''-^ 

Rfi  EDlTIOfl  OF  THE 


ItARGE  pRlNT 


DOCTRINE  and 
COVENANTS 


is  noxxi  in  ppess  and  uiill  be  issued  about  Octobef  20th. 


PRICe   POSTPAID: 

Cloth.  $1.75.  Leather  Gilt,  S3. 00. 

Leather.  $2.25.  Morocco  Extra  Gilt.  $3.75.  f  K^?) 


The  style  of  binding  on  this  valuable  and 
much  needed  work  is  uniform  with  the  Large  Print 
BOOK  OF  MORMON,  but  the  print  is  larger. 


THIS  IS  JUST  THE  BOOK  NEEDED  FOR  FAMILY  AND  PULPIT  USE. 

SENO    IN    YOUR    ORDERS    EARLY. 

We  can  ftjxnish  complete  sets  of  Church  Works  in  Large  or  Small  Print  and  in  All  Styles  of  Binding. 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO., 


24-  E.  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST.. 

SKLT   LKKS    CITY. 


Rio  Grande  |||estern  Ruiy.  shviple  bible  stories. 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc, 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DAILY. 


Connecting  In  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
all  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
tlie  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullniau 
buffett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Kamily  sleeping  cars  for  the  uce  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets. 


D.  C.  DODGE. 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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NUMBER  ONE. 

The  issuance  of  this  excellent  book  occurred  about'a 
year  ago  and  has  supplied  a  long  felt  want  in  the 
Sunday  School,  Primary  Associations  and  Home 
Circle.  Its  stories  are  original,  simple,  entertaining 
and  instructive. 

PnicE,  Postpaid,        .        -       -       30cts. 


NUMBER  TWO. 

The  popularity  of  the  first  book  of  these  series  induces 
us  to  issue  a  second  number,  which  wlil  be  out  of 
press  by  October  1st.  This  work  will  be  filled  with  a 
variety  of  interesting  pictures  and  anecdotes  which 
will  impress  the  minds  of  all  youthful  readers. 
Price,  Postpaid,        -        -       -       30cts. 


GEO.  e.  CANNON  &  SONS  CO. 


Publishers    of      JUVEfJILiE     INSTRUCTOR., 
STtLT  LKKE   CITY.  VJTKH. 


the;  juvenile  instructor. 


D.  0.  CALDERS 
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MUSIC  PALACE. 

46  and  47  W.  let  South  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
Orders  by  mail  will  receive  prompt  attention.' 
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The  Chicago 

Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul 

RAILWAY 

Is  the  only  line  running  Solid  Vestibuled,  Steam- 
heated  and  Electric-lighted  Trains  Daily 
between  Chicago  and  Omaha,  com- 
posed of  Magnificent  Sleeping 
Cars  and 

The  Finest  Dining   Cars  in   the  World. 
EVERYTHING  FIRST-CLASS. 

Any  further  information  as  to  Rates  of  Pare,  ete., 
will  be  cheerfully  furnished  by 

ALEX.  MITCHELL, 

Commercial  Agent. 
T.  F.  POWELL, 

Traveling  Agent. 

161  S.  Main  Street,     -     Salt  Lake  City. 
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P.Auerbach&Bro., 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 


Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  AH. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 

11-27  


Utah  Cracker  Factory, 

[HBNRY  WALLACE,  Manager  | 

ManufactMrfTit  0/  the  fJeleln-ated 

'}       1)1 


878  E.  d  South  St.,        Salt  I^ake  €lty. 
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f\i%  PltUSH  flflD  WOOIiEH  GOODS 

In  Great  Variety.   All  the  Novelties  of  the  Season. 

Call  and  Examine  Style,  Quality  and  Prices  at 

TEASDEL'S  4  STORES. 

JUSKIN  ST..        SKLX  L75KB  CIXV . 
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pit^e    Insapance    Co. 

0£ 


Paid  up  Capital,   - 
Assets,      -     -     -     - 


$200,000.00. 
$S  10,000.00. 


niJf  t.CTOBS. 

Henry  Dinwoodey,     P.  T.  Famsworth,       Joim  C.  Cutler 
George  Eomney,         William  H.  Rowe,       David  Eccles, 
Thomes  G.  Webber,     Joha  Henry  Smith,    Geo.  W-  Thatcher 
Frank  W.  Jennings,  Charles  S.  Barton. 

OFJTICJSJtS. 

HEBER  J.  GRAKT,  Pres't-       GEO.  EOMNEY,  Vio«-Prea't. 

LEWIS  S.  HILLS,  Treasurer.     ELIAS  A.  SMITH,  Secretary 

W.  J.  BATEMAN,  Ass't  Secretary. 

H.  J.GRANT  &  Co.,  AGENTS. 

J.  F.  GRANT.  MG'R.  tf 

Books,     •••     ••• 

Stationet^y, 
Toys,       •••     ••• 

OFFICE  SUPPlrlES,  ETC., 

WHOLESALE  AtSIQ  RETAIL. 

Utah  Book  ASiationery 

72  Main  St.,  SALT  LAKH  CITY, 
DUHCArJ     IVr.     JWeAUliISTEf?, 

IVIANAQER.  tf 

WM.  DRIYIE  &  SON, 

iWholesale  and  Retail  Dealrrs  In 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Yarnishes. 

We  Quarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Oqden,  Utah. 
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THE    lUVENILE.     .NSTRUCXOR. 


THE  HEKHV  DIIIWOODEY  FUHNITURE  GO]WPfl|lY, 
SKL-T  UKKE  crrv. 

BABY   CAHRIAOES,   J^EFRIGEHATOHS, 
FURHITURE,  carpets,  WAlib  PAPEl^. 


The  H.  A.  Tuckett  Candy  Co 

STEfl^W  CflfllDY  WOl^KS, 

Sla.lt    la.k:e    city,    utah. 
Manufacturers  ot 

FINE  CANDIES  for  the  Retail  Trade. 
PURE    GOODS    AT    REASONABLE   PRICES. 
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THE  STATE  BANK  OF  UTAH, 

CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500,000. 

No.  60  XIain  Street, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  Preeldent. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS. 


.Joseph  F.  Siiiilh, 
Wro.  H.  Rowe. 
Abraham  II.  Cannon, 
Spencer  Claws.>n, 
Elias  Morris, 


Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Richard  W.  Young, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

Transacts  a  General  Banking  Business, 
Pays  5  per  cent,  on  savings  deposlte, 
Compounds  Interest  thereon  quarterly. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  country  trade. 


Wilford  WoodrufiF,  Prs't.      B.  H.  Schettler,  Ass't  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  ^3ank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  63  East  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 

DOES  A  GENERAL  BANKIliQ  BUSINESS 

Pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  savings  deposits.      Money  tc 

loan  on  approved  securities  at  low  rates  of  interest 
1.5-?7      • 

JoauG.GUTiiER&BRo., 

KOENTS 

provo  (lloolen  (Ijills. 


Home  "  made  Woolen  Goods, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

No.  36  Main  Street,     -    Salt  Lake  City. 


26  R.  K.  THOlHflS,  28  R.  K-  TH0ffiflS,30  %  I.  THOfflflS,  32 

EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET, 
SALT     LAKE    CITY,    UTAH. 
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GOALTER  AND  SNELGROVE, 

THE  SALT  LAKE  IWUSIC  DEALERS, 

235,000   ESTEY    ORGANS   IN   USE. 

Band  Instruments.    Music  Books.    Sheet  Music. 

Weber  and  Heca  England  Pianos. 

COALTER  &  SNELGROVE,  sli^TlL^'i^E^fY. 


